- that he has received a Parcel of Choice ®°""mx, Citrons, 


Be complete and fit for use, without any ¢ extra aR 


~ the C. E. 1855, 1856, and 1857, replete with important and 


patronize them for the ensuing Holidays that early application is. 


rpue UNDERSIGNED begs respectfully to inform the 


Trust to God, and do what is right.” Psalms. 


“TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION ds, 64, Unstamped, 


‘Voi. 38] 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 5615—1855. 


a. Stamped 


kits 


ANK OF. LONDON. 
B Charter, 


HEAD OFFICE—Tureadneedle Street Hall of ‘Com- 


CHARING-CROSS BRANCH—450, West Strand. 


Incorporated by Royal | | 


JEWS’ COLLEGE. 


HE President and Council of the JEWS’ COLLEGE deg 
to give notice that having succeeded in obtaining premises, 


‘| situated No. 10, Finsbury Square, the COLLEGE aid COL- 


'LEGE SCHOOL will be one in the course of the ensuing 


autumn, 


‘INTEREST allowed on CURRENT and DEPOSIT | 


counts, 


Every of legitimate Banking Business undertaken 
‘Full particulars of TERMS on application, or sent by post. 


“MATTHEW MARSHALL, Manager. 
Threadneedle-street, 1855. | 


‘CHEAPEST AND BEST IN. ENGLAND, 


Stoney Lane, respectfully informs the Jewish Public 


which have been most carefully selected from the Gardens of 
Paragu, Corfuy AND WHICH ARE ALLOWED, TO BE 
THE HANDSOMEST IN EUROPE, Green 


‘and fine Myrtles; also an assortment from Genoa, which he is 
enabled to sell at 


ASTONISHINGLY LOW PRICES. 
~ The only house in London where the whole may be had ready, 


‘The only True and Correct Habis and English Almanack i is 
‘Vallentine’ s, for Two Years 


EBREW AND ENGLISH CALENDAR for the years. 
5616 and 5617 from the Creation. Corresponding with 


useful information, published in this Almanack only. Con- 
tarning also the Jewish and Christian Holidays for the ensuing 
Eight Years—A Companion to the Almanack—Time of Sab- 
bath commencing and going out in the pnitiet Colonies, etc., 
etc,, ete. By I. Valentine. .Price6d. 


Printed and published and sold by I. Vallentine, 7, Duke- 
street, Aldgate, and also may be had of P. Vallentine (Beadle to 
the Branch Synagogue), Printer, Bookbinder and Hebrew 
Bookseller, 34, Alfred-street, Gower-street, Bedford and 
all the Jewish ‘and other Booksellers, 


Also, Devotions for the Daughters of Israel. 


Board and Residence. 


(AUPERIOR ACCOMMODATION is offered at the West | 


End of the town to ladies and gentlemen visiting London, 
where they will find all the comforts of a home united with every 


convenience. A vacancy, for two permanent boarders. Re- 
ferences exchanged. 


Address, the Misses PE 10, Bedford Street, Strand, 
corner of Chandos Street, London, 


Private Boarding ines. 10, South Street, 
Finsbury Square. 


ISSES DE SOUZA and BENSAQUEN bein most respect- 
- fully to inform those friends who may be desirous to 


necessary for Board and Residence, or partial Board. 


Weddings as usual. A vacancy for 1 or 2 Boarders. 


The Approaching Holidays. 


public that he has fitted up in his house as below a 
piace of worship with comfortable seats for 50 gentlemen for 
UN" and The service will be performed by com- 
petent Each attendant will have to pay 
shillings, 


NAB, Berd ad Lniging had on 


"Apply toR. WIENER, 
2%, Bury Street, St, Mary Axe. 


VALLENTINE, 7, Duke Street, Aldgate, and No. 23, 


Palms, | 


}and advantage ‘of taking a d 


| tuitously, 


| tion Pupils,” 


¢ as Foundation 


The course of instruction in the eo Departmen to be, in 
addition to Hebrew, 
English Reading and Writing. 
English Granimar and Composition, | 
Ancient and Modern History. — at 
Geography, Physical and Political, 
Arithmetic and Book-keeping. - 
- The Elements of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 


The Latin, French, and German Languages. 


The subjects of instruction in the College Department to be} 


and General Literature. 


The Hebrew: instruction in both to be the 
direction of the Chief Rabbi, and to be adapted to the practice 
-as well of the and as of the German ‘Con-| 


The charge for Students in the College Departaient « to be 307. 
‘per annum, payable quarterly in advance. 

The charge for Pupils in the School Department to be 101. 
per annum, payable in like manner. 

In both Departments, Materials, Ke, ‘to be 
charged. extra,” | 


‘School are requested to make ea as ‘only a — 
number of parm will be 


‘The Connell. anxious to afford the Students the 


ree at an En 2 University, have 
decided that attendance at the Classes o 


shall form a main element of secular instruction. 


The Council to the Pubiic thot they intend to 
| place six Pupils on the foundation as Clerical Students in the | 
College Department, who shall receive the necessary instructions 
at the College, as well as at University. College, amacia. gra- 


The Council at the same time-beg specially to call the atten- 
tion of the Committees of “Management of our Public Schools to | 
Clause 5, Sect. 3 of the Constitution of. the Jews’ College (re- 
ferring. to the Foundation Pupils), as 


have resided at least ten years in this Country, and Pupils of (the 
Jewish ) Bavcationst Establishments shall be preferred as Founda- 


The Committees of Miensniiisied of our r several Public Schools 
/—metropolitan and provincial—are therefore respectfully re- 
quested to furnish, at their earliest. convenience, the names and 
qualifications of ‘such Boys as they consider pligible to be ad- 


An applications and inquiries, both to the 
and College School, to be made in writing, addressed to 


The Rey. “AARON LEVY GREEN, Hon. See. 
49, Upper Gower Street, Russell Square. 


Superior Education in Germany, Frankfort-on-Maine. 
| Established 1837. 
R. LEVISOHN begs to call the attention of JEWISH 


PARENTS to his well-known establishment for the 
education of Young Gentlemeu. 


Apply for references and other particulars to Dr. Levysohn. 
Franktort-on- Maine. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR RESIDENT 
| PUPILS, 

Ar No. 2, -SourHAMPTON Sraeer, FirzRoy | 

Savane, 


VHE REV. A. LOWY receives into his ‘Pemay. a small 
number of Young Gentlemen, who attend at the Untves- 


ave of a careful superintendence, and a suitable instruction in 
subjects connected with the Religion and the History of the 
Jews. Several Modern are at Mr. Liwy’s 
Establishment, and German is the medium of conversation in 


lus Family. | 
For Prospectuses and further apply to Mr. 
_DENTHAL, 


ew Synagogue, Great 8t. Helen's, Squat, 
or to Mr. Lowy, at his residen.e. | 


the highest branches of Theological knowledge, the ee Ma- 


desirous: of their children to the College | 


University College, | same Hebrew word by the same E 


follows :—“ Candidates | 
who are natives of the British Resin, or whose parents shall 


| should be ri an desirable to deviate from the ordi inary 


sity CoLLEGE ScHoot, and have at the same time every advant- ) 


fESSOD HAAMUNA, the Thirtecn Articles of Faith, 


Part. London: Published by the Author, 1855. ‘Bagtish and 
French in opposite columns, ae 


pendent of each other, The price of each is 4 shillings, — 


Woe Chronicle.” 


“We can sincerely maimed to the public this very usefu? 
publication. Jewish Chronicle. | | 


| 


Hebrew and English, 


line for line. Newly translated by Dr. Bentsen, under 
the supervision of the Rev. the Chief Rabbi of the 
United Congregations of the British Empire. 


price 15s.; school edition, 12s. Hebrew alone, 2s. 6d. ; 
English alone, 6s.6d.; school edition, 5s. 


ere price 15s. English, 6s. 6d. 


serves to elucidate doubtful 


tion it is scrupulously endeavour = ‘all instances, to render the 


our translators expressly disclaim, 


in a foot note. Church of England Quarterly Review. 
“ The work is evidently executed with great care, and by a man 
known to be well versed 1 in the Christian, as well as in the Jewish 


Literature. 


cational Times. 


4 vols.) may still have the published parts at the 
Subscription price, viz., 10s. 6d. each. Subseribers’ 


Obsery er,” | 


Being a Primerand Progressive 
Reading Book, with an. Interlinear Translation, pre- 
paratory to the study of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
2s. 6d.; school edition, Ls. 6d. | 

..” Hebrew. is not generally studied at a very early age; but if it 


actices 


Dr. Benisch’ imer will be found very useful. An easter intro- 


| duction to this ancient language could hardly be prepared Be- 
- | ginning with single letters, it treats of words of one, two, and 


three and more syllables, in gradual succession of the Sheva and 
the Dagesh; concluding with a Delectus composed of brief clauses 


rules,”"—A thengeum. 


Two LECTURES on'the LIFE and WRITINGS 
of MAIMONIDES. Price ls. 6d. 


‘In these lectures are concisely pourtrayed the life and histery 
of one of the most eminent men whom Jewish or any other litera. 


ture has ever produced: an author of numerous works on scientific 


as well as religious subjects. Appended to the sketch of his Lite is 
a valuable list of all the known works of Maimonides, the fullest, 
which has yet appeared in any language .’’—Athena@um. 


A. ie PRINTER AND PUBLISHER, 7, BEVIS 
MARKS, MARY AXE. 


Also for Sale, a few Copies of 


THE CONCILIATOR, of R. Menasseb Ben Israel, 
uunslated by E. H. Lindo, 2 vols. 8ve., binding slightly wis 
coloured, Published at £1, price 12s. 


THE HISTORY of the JEWS of SPAIN ond 
PORTUGAL. Published at 12s, price 10s. 


THE JEWISH CALENDAR, with CHRONO 


monstrated from the Holy Bible. By B. CAHUN, First 


The whole wll consist f three pars which are however inde 


Subscriptions or received at the } of the 


JEWISH SCHOOL AND FAMILY BIBLE. 


in opposite pages, in a. 
|  ieadislaal nearly literal, so as almost to correspond 


Vol. I. contains the Pentateuch, Hebrew and English, 


Vol. II. contains the Historical Parts, Hebrew and 


think iat it te tothe 
in what way the Jews understand 8 Hebrew Scriptures, it often 


and in the present transla- 


lisheWerd, an exactness which 
it which we think a a | 
advantage; as. the literal meaning is-certainly the first thi | 
think of: where the literal ts departed froth in the text, it is aren 


criticisms of the Old Testament.”—Kitto’s Journal of Sacred : 


“« Were we asked which is the best translation of the Books of ; 
Moses, we should say, Dr. Benisch’ s, publiaied in 1851. 


N.B. ‘Saheceibers to the while of the Bible Gn | 


names are received at the office of the “ Hebrew 3 


Price 


or sentences from Scripture, arranged so as to ‘exemplify perticuter 


LOGICAL HISTORY of the JEWS. , Price 
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_ the highest extreme, so that when the High Priest, | 
Simon II., who had but lately succeeded to that dig- 


998 


_g__THE JEWISH CHRONICLE AND HEBREW OBSERVER. 


ALIENATION OF THE JEWS, FROM THE 
DYNASTY OF THE PPOLEMIES. = 
Tux battle of Raphia restored to Philopator all his 
lost countries, and the Jews who had remained stead- 
fast in their adherence to Ptolemy, were in so far 
singled out as special objects of his regard, that he 
came to Jerusalem, in person, to offer sacrifices  c- 
cording to Jewish law, and presented gifts at the 
temple. Unhappily, the beauty of the building and 
the peculiar order and solemnity of the worship, ex~: 
cited the curiosity of the King to see the interior; and 
when he was informed that no mortal except the High 
Priest, and he only once a year (Levitic. ch. xvi.), 
entered the inmost sanctuary, the King’s curiosity be- 
came ungovernable. Philopator’s natural disposition 
was both haughty and tyrannous; his recent unex- 
pected and signal victory had raised his arrogance to 


nity, remonstrated, and the priests in solemn array and 
sacerdotal vestments entreated him to desist from a 
purpose not permissible even in the ministers of, the 
temple, he roughly answered “ that though they were 
deprived of that honourable privilege, it could not be} 


withheld from him, as his authority was not to be con- 


trolled by their laws.” He then pressed forward from 

the court of the Gentiles to force his way into the inner 

sanctuary. | | 
The whole city was in commotion : and while Simon 


| . prayed to the Lord to defend the chosen spot which in| 


days of yore He had dignified with a visible sign of his 


presence, and which still was consecrated to the most | 
- solemn rites of His worship, a promiscuous multitude 


of every age and of either sex filled the air with such 


_ act-upon and to alarm the conscience of the parricide, 
than that sanctuary, untrodden by human foot, into 
which he was about to force his way, and where un- 
- bidden he intruded on the presence of that incompre- 


Joud and lamentable wailing, that. it: seemed as if not | 


only human voices, but the walls and streets from 


their foundations had imprecated the impious purpose 
of the King. That purpose appeared unalterable. But 
_as he left. the inner court and was about to enter the: 


building itself, he was “shaken like a reed by the 
wind, and fell speechless to the ground.” The writer 
who relates this circumstance (3d book of Maccabees) 


- considers it as a supernatural dread and horror cast | 


upon the King from above. It has however . been 


wisely observed by one of the greatest judges of human 
-. nature, that “’tis conscience that makes cowards of 


us all:” and what moment, what place more likely to 


hensible and awful Being who dwelt invisible within: 


= 


that mysterious and time-honoured sanctuary. Be- 
sides,- by a conibination, alas! but.too frequent, the 
most beastly profligacy and the most heartless cruelty 
were in Philopator united with a great degree of su-. 
perstition; and his own superstitious fears would 
suffice to prostiate him, body: and mind. . Whichever 
of these reasons we adopt, it is certain that Philopator | 
did not step over the threshold of the temple, which 

thus vindicated its awful and supreme sanctity. | The | 


’ King was raised from the ground by his body guards, 


who carried him, half dead,.out of the second court of 
the temple; and when he recovered he speedily left 
Jerusalem, full of displeasure against the Jewish people, | 


...and determined to let them feel the weight of his. 


But if he was displeased with them, they were still 
more displeased with him. For upwards of eighty 


}excluded from the society of their old associates, that 
the King, when acquainted with this contempt for his 


long had @nited the Judeans to the P tolemean dynasty ¢ 


“| was foreibly rent asunder. They began to. contrast 


the insult, to which their most pure.and highly. che-’ 
rished feélings had wantorily been subjected by Philo- 
pator, with the high estimation in which the Jews were 
held in the neighboring kingdom of Syria; where— 
especially since the important servicethey had rendered 
against the Gauls—the Jews stood foremost in the 


jfavour of the King and in the respect of the people. 


Thenceforth ‘the determination gradually ‘ripened in 
the minds of the Judeans, to transfer their allegiance 
from the house of Ptolemy to that of Seleucus Nicator 
—a determination which, on the first favourable oc- 
casion, they carried into effect. | 


~Philopator returned to Alexandria; and as he was 
still under the influence of that terror which had driven 
him from Jerusalem, he forebore molesting the Judeans.. 
But as he conceived that the Jews of Egypt were 
more completely in his power, he determined to wreak 
his vengeance on them, He begau by causing a decree 
to be inscribed on brazen pillars at the palace gate, 
that none should enter there who did not sacrifice to 
the gods he worshipped, which not only effectually 
excluded all Jews from access to his person, but—as 
the judges commonly sat in the palace—it also amount- 
ed to a sentence of outlawry against them. He next 
deprived the Jews of Alexandria of the: high civil pri- 
vileges they enjoyed, and which had been bestowed on 
them by Alexander the Great and by the first Ptolemy ; 
and whereas till then they had ranked among the first 
or highest class of the inhabitants, Philopator degraded 
them into the third or lowest rank. Lastly, he ordered 
them to be formally enrolled; and at the time of their 
enrolment the mark of an ivy-leaf (one of the insignia 
of his god Bacchus) should be impressed on: them 
with alot iron; if any refused this mark, they were 
to be made slaves; and whoever opposed the decree 
was to be put to death. Having thus, as he imagined, 
sickened them of their adherence to their ancient faith, 
he tempted them to apostacy by offering to restore to 
their former rank. of first class citizens, such Jews 
as would worship his gods. But notwithstanding these 
disgraceful and cruel penalties, scarcely three hundred 
out of the many thousands. of Jewish citizens in 
Alexandria accepted his offer; and those who were so 
mean as to embrace the royal clemency and barter 
their religion for wordly advantage, met with such 
ineffable disdain, and were so pointedly shunned and 


authority, was provoked almost to: madness. He 
declared the conduct of the’ Jews to be rebellion, and 
opposition to his royal dignity, and vowed he would 
extirpate the whole nation. From all parts of Egypt, 
the Jews, as the worst of criminals, were dragged to 
Alexandria in chains. When they had been brought 


| together, to the number of many thousands, they 


were shut up-in the Hippodrome, which was a very 


| large inclosure outside of the city, built for the purpose 


of horseracing and other public amusements, Here 
he intended to expose them as a spectacle to be 
destroyed by elephants. At the appointed time the 


people assembled in crowds. . The writings of Manetho | 


began to bear fruit. The Egyptians were delighted 
that the descendants of the cruel. Hyksos should. come 
to a cruel end; that the offsprings of the impious 
and impure lepers who had murdered, roasted, and 
actually made a meal of their divine animals, should at 
length meet with just retribution, from the fury of 
animals inflamed with wine and frankincense. The 
elephants were on the spot, bellowing and roaring 


years no foreign master ‘had issued .his mandates in| with rage; but the effects of a drunken bout. the 


Jerusalem. The Egyptian supremacy under the three 


preceding night prevented the attendance of the king, 


first Ptolemies had been so slightly perceptible in| and caused the postponement of the sports. The next 


Judea, the Jewish people had been so little disturbed 
in their self-government, both political and religious, 
that they had gradually lost sight of the fact that they 
were a tributary people, dependent upon a foreign 
autocrat. Even the moderate taxation to which they 


- were subjected. and which was farmed by the High 


Priest, was collected by Jewish taxgatherers; so that 
their financial as well as their judicial administration 
Was apparently free from all foreign control; and as 
the Egyptians do not appear to have garrisoned Jeru- 
salem or any other city in Judea, while the authority 
of the High Priest and of the temple were alone in 
active operation, the people, or at least the generation 
then living, who had not on any oceasion felt the 
weight of foreign domination, fancied themselves free. 


From this dream of independence they were suddenly 


aud most painfully aroused. The rude hand of a 
foreign master had pressed the yoke of slavery on the 
most sensitive spot in their national feeling. The ve- 
neration in which their religious system had always 
been held, had now been violated by a proud heathen ; 
the most holy temple had been insulted by an idolator ; 


they had seen, yet been unable to avert, the calamity. 


Grief and indignation struggled for mastery in the 
minds: of the multitude; even those who with the 
greatest ardor had embraced the lax principles of Epi- 
curus, joined in the outery raised against Philopator, 
because they felt and deeply resented the outrage 


committed on the national feeling of Israel by the 


day asimilar disappointment proceeded from the same 
right royal cause. The third day the king managed 
to be present, and the elephants were brought out. 
But though Philopator had contrived to overcome the 
effects of his. repeated drunkenness, the nobler ani- 
mals, the elephants, to whose nature intoxication was 
foreign, were affected by the stimulants that had been 
administered to them, in a manner the king had not 
foreseen. Instead of spending their fury on the un- 
happy Jews, the elephants first turned on their own 
keepers, whom they destroyed, and then attacked the 
Egyptian spectators, of whom they killed great num- 
bers. King Ptolemy, the parricide, was not less 
coward than ruffian; and his immediate attendants 
were like him. He and they, terrified by the unex- 
pected catastrophe, fancied they saw angels descending 
of frightful form, goading on the elephants in their 
havoc among the spectators. The king, alarmed for 
his own safety, acknowledged the interposition of the 
divine power in behalf of the Jews, and hastened to 
set them at liberty: at-the same time, rescinding all 
his odious decrees, he at once restored to them the 
rights of which he had so unjustly deprived them. In 
the true spirit of capricioug despotism, Ptolemy sought 
to make atonement for his cruelty to the Jews by the 
more cruel permission of retaliating it on their apostate 
brethren, And as the tardy reflection arose in his 
mind that those who had so signally evinced their 


to theit kipg, he tried to evain their ood will by 
many marks of his and (37, 
c. fii, 4,5.) # 
Such.is the account of this persecution, as oiven : 
the 3rd book of tt is 
that Josephus does not relate any portion of these 
transactions in Egypt; and his silence is a circumstance | 
to. which due weight should be given. But this ob 
jection lias been met by the remark that the history of 
this period (the reign of Philopator) is exceedinol, 
brief in Josephus: whilst on the other hand it hag 
been said that though the third of Maccabees is g, 
little authentic as to be excluded even from the 
Apocrypha, yet there is so much appearance of 


Pro. 


| bability in the leading features, and so many small 


agreements with the accounts which history has pre. 
served of the manners and ideas and circumstances of |: 
the times, as well as.with the character of the king, ag 
to outweigh the silence of Josephus. Certain jt j, 
that shortly after the catastrophe in the Hippodrome, 
as above related, a fierce rebellion against Philopator 
broke out among the Egyptians, which swelled into a 
civil war of some duration, not distinguished by any 
recorded exploits either of skill or valor, but abominab! 

disgraced by the enormities perpetrated alike by the 
contending parties. Forty thousand of the Jewish 
inhabitants, perished in this contest, .Avhich deluged 


Egypt with blood, and in which Ptolemy eventuaily 


prevailed through’ the relative superiority of his ge. 
nerals, and the real abilities of his unprincipled mi- 
nister, Sosibius. After a reign of seventeen years, 
Philopator died a victim to extreme debauchery at. 
the early age of thirty-seven years. His son and sue- 
cessor Ptolemy Epiphanes, was only five years old 
when. he ascended the throne, the same year that An. 
tiochus returned to Syria, after a sojourn of ten years 
in Upper Asia, where he had compelled Arsaces III. of | 

Parthia, as well as Evtydemus the third Greek King of | 

Bactria, to sue for peace and to acknowledge the — 
supremacy: of the Seleucide. On the banks of the . 


‘Indus he renewed the ancient alliance of his house 


with the Kings of India, and returned to the west with 
a supply of one hundred and fifty elephants. Shortly | 
afterwards he rescued the commercial city of Gerra, 
on the Persian gulph, from the grasp of Arab robbers ; 


}and, having re-established the independence and free- 


dom of that city, he was, in return for these favours, 
rewarded by the Gerrans with a profusion of spices 
and perfumes as well as with a large amount in gold 
and silver. With these vast treasures and mighty 


| forces Antiochus tun Great—as he was ‘now univer: 


sally called—the fugitive of Raphia, returned to find 
his victorious rival dead, and the sceptre of Egypt in 
the feeble grasp of an infant.—(204 B. C.E.) Daring © 


mighty commonwealths of Rome and Carthage. The 
second Punic war, which lasted seventeen years, and 
brought Rome to the very verge of ruin, showed the — 
world how firmly . based was the power, how inex- . 
haustible the recources, of that all-conquering and 
rapacious republic. In vain Hannibal, the Cartha- @ 
genian general, evinced military talents second only ‘@ 
to those of Alexander the Great. In vain he defeated & 
and destroyed the Roman. armies again and again. 
After every deféat they rose with increased vigor, like 
a giant refreshed. At the battle of Cannez, a Roman 
army of eighty thousand foot, with a_ proportionate 
number of horse, were so utterly and hopelessly routed 
that only sevently horsemen escaped with the Consul 
Varro from the field. Battles less destructive had 
overturned many a powerful kingdom, ‘but this fatal. 
conflict shook not the stability of the Roman Com & 
monwealth. When Hannibal marched suddenly to 
surprise Rome, he found three armies in order ol 
battle prepared to receive him. Having encamped on 


;the banks of the river Anio, scarcely four miles from 


the capitol of Rome, he learned ‘that the ground o¢- 
cupied by his army had bought its full value at 4 
public auction, and that a body of troops had left 
Rome through an opposite gate to re-inforce the 
legions in Spain. Such indomitable perseverance Ws 
certain of success in the long run. And though Hat- 
nibal’s admirable abilities gave the Romans no 0p 
portunities of combating him with advantage, he could 
not wear out the spirit or exhaust the resources that 
enabled Rome to maintain armies in Spain, Sicily, 54! 
dinia and the country beyond the] Hadriatic sea, 
addition to the forces that defended the Italian 
peninsula. He maintained his ground in Italy fout- 
teen years, but in the very year that Philopator died, | 
and Antiochus returned from the East, a formidable 
Roman army under Publius Scipio, who had just. 
achieved the ruin of the Carthagenian power in Spal); 
landed on the north coast of Africa, and the rapid 
progress he made, compelled the Senate of Carthage 
to recall Hannibal from the scene of his triumphs ™ 
Italy, to the defence of his native city. His defeat 3 
Zama laid Carthage prostrate at the feet of Romé; 
and the terms of peace granted by Scipio reduce 
‘Carthage to a state of dependence that for evel 
destroyed the possibility of her recovering her on 
weight in the balance of power, and left Rome suprem 


‘fidelity to their God were not likely to prove unfaithful 


arbitress. of the west. as far as at. that time it was 


his absence in the far East the western world had — 
been agitated by a fierce conflict between the two 
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‘father, repaired after his death to Lucena, delivering 
~ at the account, and wept bitterly; then embracing the 


“hast lest a father; thou shalt find in me another. Be 
my son, stay with me.” Thenceforth he bestowed the 


Rabbi Alfasi died in 4863 (1103, c. £.), at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety years, and was buried at Lucena. |. 
The epitaph on his tomb, which has been preserved to 


others suppose his birthplace to have been Lunel, from 
cularly by Christian writers. 
_of the south of France, such as Rabbi Moses the preacher, 
go named from the excellence of his sermons, and Rabbi 
Zechariah, a - Levi, called the Spaniard, but who: also 


 tauzht in Languedoc. 


extraordinary sagacity. In | 
almost perfect knowledge of Jewish theology, and the 


schools. 
- Grecian and Arabic schools. Having gone to Barce- 


ing. At the age of thirty he had already written a com- 
on the Bible and.the Mishna. 


ish communities in the east.. He travelled through 
Italy, the Greek empire, Palestine, and went to Egypt, 
- where he became one of the most fervent «isciples of the 
celebrated Maimonides, who entertained great regard 
high opinion of him, | 

the Alexandrian teacher, Rashi went to Persia; then 


- to France through Bohemia. 


years of age. 


| asa prodigy of ‘learning did not escape their enemies, 


‘ from his youth manifested his hatred for the Jewish na- 


ordered Rashi to be released. ? | 


THE: JEWISH CHRONICLE AND: HEBREW 


GNANIMITY OF RABBI.ISAAC ALFASI. 


Isaac Arrast, native of Africa, immigrated 
into Spain, A.M. 4848, and ultimately settled at Lucena, 
where he officiated as Chief Rabbi. One of his greatest 
opponents was Rabbi Isaac Ben Baruch, who virulzntly 
attacked the Rabbi, constantly endeavouring to excite 
enemies against him. At last Rabbi: Isaac Ben Ba: 
ruch was taken dangerously ill, and, feeling his end 
approach, he addressed his son Baruch, a youth of 
seventeen years, thus: “* After my death, go to Rabbi 
Isaac Alfasi, and tell him that m departing this world 
I pardon him every harsh expression that he may have 
used against me, and that I trust he will do the same 
in regard tome. I feel convinced that the magnani- 


mous and pious Alfasi will bid thee stop with him, will | 


teach thee, and behave like a father to thee.” 
The youth, in compliance with the advice of his 


his message to Alfasii The Rabbi was deeply moved 
deeply-afflicted youth, he addressed him thus : ‘* Thou 
affection of a father upon the son of his mortal enemy. 


The youth subsequently, under the tuition of so great 
a teacher, distinguished himself as an eminent scholar, 


our age, pruves the high veneration in which he was| 


held, and the extraordinary and well-deserved influence | 
which he enjoyed. 


| Translated from the French of * Les J uifs au Moyen Age.” ; 
By M. Depping. | 


-Rasst Sotomon Ben Isaac, better known by 
abreviation of "7, Rashi, was, according to some au- 


thors, born about 1105—4865, at Troyes, in France; 


which he is sometimes called "F5")° Jarchi, more parti- 


He was educated under the most renowned teachers 


From his infancy, Rashi surprised every one by his 
In a few years he acquired an 


numerous commentaries produced by the Hebrew 
Not satisfied with theology, he studied phil- 
osophy in the Rabbinical works, and in those of the 


lona, he astonished them there with his profound learn- 


it was there he undertook his travels to visit the Jew-. 


After having obtained new views by the lessons of 


he traversed Muscovy, Poland, and proposed returning 
On arriving at Prague 
he was recieved by Rabbi Jochanan Ben Eliezar, the 
‘same as he had been his son. His reputation had pre- 
ceded him, for on his entering the Synagogue of Prague 
the acclamations of the faithful proved to him the high 
esteem that he inspired, although he was then only thirty- 


The joy of the Jews on the arrival of a Rabbin cited 


and malignity seized the opportunity to destroy them. 
“The Jews,” they said, *‘ celebrate the arrival of a new 
Barchova.. The Messiah they expected has arrived ; 
they are now triumphant.” 
The Duke Vladislaf, who had reigned from 1140, had 


tion, which dreaded the same persecutions under his 
reign as they had suffered under some of the preceding 
sovereigns. | 


The rejoicings of the Jews irritated him ; his satellites | 


seized the French traveller and his host, the venerable 
Jochanan, and dragged them to the castle before Vlad- 
islaf, who had with him the Bishop of Olmutz and two 
counsellors, one of whom, Narzerad, was largely indebted 
to the Jews, which only exasperated him the more 
against them. It was he who had suggested to the 
Duke to profit by the occasion to expel the Jews from 
his dominions. Rashi was bound, and they were about 
putting him to the torture, when the Bishop of Olmutz, 
regarding him, was surprised at recognising in the pri- 
soner the physician who by his art had saved his life in 
a dangerous illness he had suffered during his pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem. He told it to the Sovereign. The Duke 


Upon these facts, the populace of Prague, thinking 
already the Jews were lost, had entered their quarter, 


who this time considered him as a real saviour. 


execute a revenge they had suspended. 
It was reported he was dead, which he and his father- | 


their ferocious cries disturbing the audience of the Duke. Witten constitute the amusements of the world.” — 


When they learnt what was passing, Rashi. threw: him- 
self at the feet of the Sovereign, and implored his protec- 
tion for the Jews of Prague. ee re 
The Duke ordered the riot to be quélled, and ‘issued 
asdfeguard forthat people.’ 

- Furnished with this document, Rashi returned to the 
Jews’ quarter, and spread joy among his co-religionists, 


The Duke Vladislaf conceived a great esteem for the 
learned Israelite, and consulted him on various occasions. 
The Jews from that time were enabled peaceably to follow 
the religion of their forefathers. 

The host of Rashi hada daughter named Rebecca. 
She could not see the French Rabbin and hear the 
praises loaded on him without loving him, In return, 
Rashi conceived a lively affection for the young Jewess 
of Prague, and Jochanan considered himself happy in 
blessing their nuptials, 
_. Rashi commenced preparing to return with his young 
wife to France, when, on Easter Sunday, an unknown 
entered the house of Jochanan, and stabbed him with a 


dagger. The Jews suspected Narzerad,; the Duke's} 


counsellor, of this crime, who had taken advantage of 
the absence of Vladislaf and the Bishop of Olmutz to 


in-law allowed to be believed, that he might meet fewer 
obstacles on his departure. 


THOUGHTS UPON RAILROADS, 


Daniel, and another ny the Book of Revelations, and 
in one of these works he says, that in order that certain 


more distant than 1260 years, a method of travelling 
must be discovered, sufficiently rapid to proceed at the 
rate of fifty milesan hour. Voltaire, who did not believe 
in the inspiration of the Scriptures, observed this. and 
said: “ Listen to this learned Newton, who has disco- 
vered the laws of gravity, and taught us so many. won- 
ders of nature. Now he grows old, he turns dotard, 


Poor simpleton !” exclaimed the unbelieving Voltaire, 
compassionately. But who is the simpleton now ?— 
Archives Israelites, 


_ THE NEW SHIP ROUTE TO INDIA. | 


Some centuries ago, in the palmy days of Venice oad 


of Genoa, the Mediterranean was the great route forthe 


traffic of the East, which reached its shores by means of 
the slow caravans over the dreary desert. Nautical 


Although seriously wounded, he was cured, and died 
long after at Treves in 1180. 
[Having been favoured with this translation by a 


friend, we publish it unaltered. We must however ob- 


serve that the lifeof "(") has been written by Dr. Zunz, 


| who has shown how much there is fabulous in the va- 
| rious accounts of the celebrated Rabbi invented during 
the middle ages —Ed. J.C.) 


— 


M. ALExaNpRE Dumas writes’ to the Presse that 
unfortunately the story told (and moreover vouched 


science and larger ships led to thediscovery of the great 


already is the ruil laid down in those sandy plains, and 


eanal. Such a change would be very favourable. to ail 
Mediterranean States. 
Austria would all, more or less, feel it, and of course it 
‘is desired by all. But there is a belief, and it amounts 


| to something more than a whisper, that such a change is_ 
opposed by England. Nowif theserumours are untrue, _ 
they cannot be too. soon contradicted ; if true,.such a 


for) by a correspondent of the Independance Belge, of 
an octogenarian having left him a legacy of 300,000f. 
is a fable. He has already, he says, received, on the 
faith of the announcement, applications from creditors 
for 163,000f. ; so that, éven had the news. been true, 
he would now have only a balance of 137,000f. He 
throws out the hint that some kind friend may have 
perhaps invented the story, in the hope of putting into 
the head of some octogenarian or nonagenarian to be- 
queath a'fortune to him. In that case, he takes the 


will for the deed, and begs to thank his anonymous| — 


or tHe Rorat “ Luycu.”—In the 
summary of the proceedings of each day since the 
Queen has arrived in Paris, which is given in the 
Moniteur, there is one expression which makes its ap- 
pearance as regularly as clockwork, but which ex- 
ceedingly puzzles the Parisian public. You are 
probably aware: that it is the custom to post up the 
official journal on the walls. of the Mairies, for the in- 
spection and perusal of the peoplé, so that the very 
cab-drivers who run may read, Each morning groups, 
more numerous than ordinary, take their stand before 


the Mairies and study the paper, or one person reads 


aloud for the edification of the rest those sketches 
which seem, to inspire generalinterest. It is invariably 
said—'* A une heure Sa Majeste a pris le lunch aux 


Tuileries.” The word lunch, for which, I believe, | 
there is no equivalent single word in the French, they 
cannot make out. Lunch !—what is lunch ?—what can 


be that which the English Court so regularly takes at 
one o'clock each day? The mystery, however, was 
cleared up in the Rue d’Anjou. The reader of the 


morning, a worker in bronze, discovered that it was a 


typographical error on the part of the compositors, and 
that punch not linch, wasmeant. It was as clear as 
noonday. The English are known to like their grog 
quite as intensely as roast beef, plum pudding, and 
porter, of which, with tea, they make their breakfast, 
dinner, and supper, and it was remarked how patriotic 


Queen Victoria must be to compel her Court to adhere 


to the customs of old England, even when sojourning 
in a foreign land, It is now firmly believed that the: 
refreshment served for the use of the Court at one 
o'clock is a bowl of punch Aaglaise. 


Domestic Dutizs.—The elegant and accomplished 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, who figured in the 
fashionable as well as the literary circles-of her time, 
has said that ‘the most minute details of household 


‘economy become elegant and refined when they are 


ennobled by sentiment, and they are truly ennobled 
when we attend to them either from a sense of duty, or 
consideration for a parent, or love to a husband. ‘To 
furnish a room,” continues this lady, ‘‘is no longer a 
common-place affair, shared with upholsterers and ca- 
binet-makers ; it is decorating the place where | am 
to ‘meet a friend or lover. To order dinner is not 
merely arranging a meal with my cook ; it is preparing 
refreshments for him whom I love. These necessary 
oceupations viewed in. this light by a person’ capable 
of strong attachments, are so many pleasures, and 
afford her far more delight than the games and shows 


i 


policy, cannot too soon be changed. We have'cestainly 
no moral right to block the way in such a manner, and 
it is difficult to see how our interests could suffer by a - 


new route that would so much shorten the ship passage 
to India. If such a great work can be made, it will be 
made ere long. Let ns, then, rather meet than oppose 


let it be open to the flag of every nation. And not 


—Fraser’s Magazine. 


Triputes TO Newton’s Craracter.—* Itis enou eh,” 


says Professor De Morgan, “ that Newton is the greatest - 


of philosophers, and-one of the best of men ;” that‘ we 
cannot find in his character an acquired failing ;” “ that 


all his errors are to be traced to a disposition which 
seems to have been born with him ; and that, admitting — 
them in their fullest extent, he remains an object of un-_ 


qualified wonder, and all but unqualified respect.” Nor 
thematician. 


did ** not doubt that his life and manners would make as 
great a discovery of virtue and goodness and rectitude 


utmost stretch of human knowledge,” 


palace, there were none the account of which will appecr 


[ had seen these men-like women pacing up and down 
before the various entrances to the female departments 
for many days before I was informed of their real eha- 


this fulness of the chest to distinguish them from other 
sepoys; and one is so accustomed in England to see 
soldiers with coats so stuffed as to make their wearers 
resemble pouter pigeons that I took little heed of the 
circumstance. ‘hese women retained their long hair, 
which they tied up in a knot on the top of the head and 
there it was concealed by the usual shako. They bore 
the ordinary accoutrements of sepoys in ‘India—a 
musket and bayonet, cross-belts and cartridge-boxes, 
jackets and white duck continuations, which: might be 
seen anywhere in Bengal. Intended solely for duty in 
the palace as guardians of the harem, they were paraded 
only in the court-yards, where I have seen them going 
through their exercises just like other sepoys. They were 
drilled by one of the native officers of the King’s army, 
and appeared quite familiar with marching and wheeling 


| ——with presenting, loading, and firme muskets—with the 


fixing and unfixing of bayonets—in fact, with all the 


| detail of the ordinary barrack-yard.. Whether they could 
have gone through the same manceuvres ip the field with-- 


thousands of moustached sepoys around them, I cannot 
tell. Probably not. They had their own corporals and 
sergeants, None of them, I believe, attained a higher 
rank than that of sergeant.— The Private Life of an East- 
A New York Puysician. says that the city is at pre- 
sent unusually healthy, “the dearness of all kinds of 
provisions having opérated to’eheek overfeeding.” 
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Sir Isaac NEwron wrote a work npon the enitbet 


prophecies should be accomplished in a iven time, not 


and begins to study the Bible, and in order to inspire — 
belief in its tales, he says we must believe that human > 
talent will make such progress that it will invent a 
method of travelling at the zate of fifty miles an hour. — 


ocean passage, whieh, in.spite of its distance, soon be- _ 
came the generalone. But weliveina changing world; 


now engineering science declares itself in favour of aship — 


Italy and Greece, France and : 


an undertaking so congenial to English enterprise, and 


only let us do, but let us do it promptly and cheerfully. 


is the tribute of the poet less just than that of the ma- | 
| _ When Pope expressed a wish for “ some - 
| memoirs aud character of Newton as a private mao,” he _ 


of heart, as his works have done of penetration and the: 


Femate Szroys.—Of the living curiosities of the 


more strange to European ears than the female sepoys. | 


racter. I regarded them simply as a diminutive race of 
soldiers with well-wadded coats. There was nothing but | 
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- Magnanimity of Rabbi ‘Toaae Alfasi. —The Life 


Female Education in the Community 
Board of. Deputies.— Margaret-Street Synagogue. 


Anglo-Jewish Library.—The War.—The 


 Review.—The Moral Effect of the Desert. 
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iCHRONICLE AND. HEBREW. OBSERVER,” 


i owing to the intervening New Year + bolidays, the 


“ Jewish Chronicle ” will be published on Wednes- 
day, the 12th inst., advertisements for the week should 
not be sent in later than ten o'clock on a 


morning. 


| NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Hebrew poem is not suitable to our columns. 


; To the Editor of the Asmonean.—The Asmonean has not reached 


us for the last month. 


| — to the “ Jewish Chronicle and Hebrew Observer” :— 


Mr , Manchester, up to Nov. 18, 1855, 48.; Miss Bad- 
cock, Devonport, up to Dec. 31, ditto, 4s. 4d. ; Mr. Isaacs, Sal- 

- ford, up to Aug. 31, ditto, 48. 6d. ; Rev. H, Karo, Cheltenham, 
vp to Ke, 1856, 16s. 


CONTENTS. 
Alienation of the Jews from the Dynasty of the 
Ptolemies . 


of Rashi.—M. Alexander Dumas.—French 
Idea of the Royal “ Lunch.” — Domestic 

Duties.—Newton and Voltaire.— The New 

Bhp Route to India.—Tributes to Newton's 

Character. —Female ‘Bepoys.—A New 


—Bath.—Bristol.—Chatham.—Austria.—The 
Holy Land.—Abyssinia.—The Branch Syna- | 
-gogue.—Notes. of a Visit to the Mosque nti 
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and their Prospects. —The Bank of London.— 

Chinese Marriage. —Paris.—Infant School at 
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The Vocation of Judaism. —Religious: Tole- 
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Algerine Commemoration —Parisian Religious | 


commences this afternoon at 6 o'clock. 
and terminates to-morrow evening, at 23 minutes past 7. 


Portions op THE Week, Sedrah—™ 
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| NITY. 
THe establisliment of a College will, no doubt, prove 
a great boon to the community... Supplying, as it does, 


a long and deeply-felt want, it isa mighty step in ad- 
vance. It were, “however, a mistake to suppose that 
with it,  querything has been accomplished that can be 
; achieved in behalf of Jewish education. 
must be made, it is right that it be made with the lords 
of the creation. 


beginning 


The work, however, would only be 


half done, or, at least, would be performed in a very 


imperfect and bangling manner, should the ladies of 
the creation be neglected. Indeed, when the influence 
of woman in society, and her station in the domestic 
circle be considered, the question arises, whether it 
would not have been wiser to give precedence to the 


adoption of measures for the improvement of female 


education. In whichever relation, whether as daugh- 


‘ter, sister, wife, or mother, she be regarded, it is evi- 


dent that the part she acts assigns her a most important 
position among the moving powers of the world. It is 
domestic life,the mysterious workshop of society fashioned 
and superintended by woman, in which the feelings, ha- 
bits, and manners of mankind are formed. It is woman in 
whose mould the character of man is cast. It iswoman 
who, greater or less than man, dares accomplish that 
from which he shrinks back, overawed by its magni- 
tude, or terrified by its enormity. We shall, however, not 
waste our space in endeavouring to prove what has at 


all times been cheerfully acknowledged by the wisest | 


and greatest of men, from King Solomon, who cele- 
brated in glowing lenguage the merits of a “* virtuous 
woman,” to the Emperor Napoleon, who admitted that 
for what he was he was, indebted to his mother. Suf, 


~ | fee it that woman, with her exuberance of deep and 
genuine feeling, in the domestic circle resembles the 
Nile, which, overflowing the adjacent grounds, fertilises 
them and leaves a genial deposit behind, which; when 
turned to account by the husbandman, yields ample 


mences at their very dawn. 


with it. 


especially in the Jewish community. 


leisure. 


of existence. 


diamonds. 


harvests, It is especially in her capacity as mother 
that this blissful influence shows itself. The habitual 
ontpourings of the maternal heart so shape the plastic 
minds of her children, and so overlay them with its own 
| formations, that in subsequent life, when they are with- 
drawn from its operation, all their productions bear the 
impress of the primary stamp. It is therefore clear 
that, if we wish to possess a noble race of men, we 
=| must rear a virtuous generation of women; and if we 
desire to bring up our children in the fear of God, ad- 
hering faithfully to the religion of their forefathers, 
successfully resisting the temptation held out by the 
attractions of a dominant church, and resignedly sub- 
mitting to the deprivations and sacrifices imposed by 
| the attachment to the principles of a maligned and per- 
secuted minority—we must give them as mothers, 
‘women who, themselves powerfully impressed with the 
Thigh object for which their race has been the martyr of 
-\the world, and feeling deeply, as only women can, for 
| Israel’s lofty mission and exalted destiny, will also in- 
stil the same sentiments into the hearts of their off- 
|spring. amount of knowledge, and no species of 
|out-door education, however efficient, can adequately 
supply this want, should it not be provided for in the 
| domestic circle. The school may cultivate the head, 
but it is the home which must develope the heart. A 
teacher may sharpen the intellect, but a mother must 
shape the feelings ; he may unfold the mind, and store 
- }it with useful knowledge, but it is she who must give 
Jit the right bent and direction. 
| operation of the teacher begins when the child’s mental 

| faculties are in full activity, that of the mother com- 
The work of the mother, 
therefore, precedes that of the teacher, and 


fact, whereas the 


are statements which repeated o over | 
oe and over again, which have never been gainsaid, and 
| which have decome truisms. It is therefore astonish- | 
ling to observe that, although theoretically admitted on | 
=| all hands, they are yet practically denied everywhere, 
FEMALE EDUCATION IN THE COMMU. Whilst every 

| tee phe ys care and attention is bestowed upon the education of 
| boys, whilst their memories are stored with useful facts, 
and their intellects trained to fight the battles of life, | 
parents think that they have discharged their duties to 
their daughters, when they have taught them some ac- 
complishments, It is not their endeavour to bring up| 
their daughters as fit companions and helpmates of their 
future husbands, but rather as their playthings. -The| 
time which should be devoted to the acquisition: of 
knowledge, acquainting them with the ‘earnest: business: 
of life, and enabling them to cope with it, is wasted in 
the practice of accomplishments for which they often 
have neither taste nor talent, and for the exercise of 
which, when wives and mothers, they rarely find 
It is really piteous to see young ladies with 
fine intellects and.a proper sense of duty, but without 
talent for music, hammering away, for years, the best 
part of the day on the piano-forte, and accompanying | 
the grating sounds with a still more grating song—and 
all to gratify the silly vanity of parents wishing their 
daughters to show off; whilst the same time devoted to 
some branches of useful knowledge for which they have 
a taste, to some performance requiring manual dex- 
terity, or the practice of domestic duties, would have 
made them adepts in the respective departments, 
would have provided them with a means of subsistence 
in the reverses of life, and would haye enabled them to 
become real helpmates to their partners in the struggle | , 
To devote, at the cost of education, all 
time to accomplishments, instead ef bestowing upon 
them the spare hours, is to feed upon spices instead of 
meat. To shine by accomplishments rather than at- 
tract by useful knowledge, i is to prefer rs to ) genuine 


The deplorable error srror thus conhinitéed by parents site 
the education of their daughters exercises its banefyl 
influence thoughout life. The mind which has Not 
been turned to the substantial and useful, and has no 
taste for the ornamental, or, if even endowed with 
taste, has not the means or leisure for following a fa. 
vourite pursuit, naturally becomes frivolous. Neither 
understanding nor appreciating the earnest of life, such 
@ mind is but too often wholly absorbed in those trifles 
which, unfortunately, form the business of life of thou. 
sands of females, It is true that, whilst married and ; in 
prosperity, the consequences of the error are less per- 
ceptible. As the sun of fortune rises, the shadows of 
the defects shorten. But it is in the decline of this sun 
that the shadows lengthen and lengthen, until they ap- 
pear in their full dimensions, It is in adversity that 
he husband principally feels the want of a faithful 

friend, counsellor, and comforter. He looks to his part- 
ner in life, but, alas, instead of a helpmate, he finds a 
plaything, instead of a supporter, a dressed-up doll, 
Even if she wished, she could not be useful to him. 

Alas, she has not been trained to the personal exercise 

of domestic duties; she cannot effect savings by per-_ 

sonal exertions. Alas, she has not been educated to. 


afford any mental assistance ; she. cannot attend, she 


cannot advise, she cannot carry out. If left a widow, — 
or, whilst single, left unprovided for by the departed 
parents, she is indeed an unprotected female. Her 


helplessness is only equalled by her frivolousness, As — 
| incapable of thinking as of working, she becomes an | j 
humble dependant or pensioner on relations or friends ; ve 2 
whilst, had a tithe of the outlay and time bestowed upon e 


so-called accomplishments been devoted to the acquire- 
ment of useful knowledge, or the practice of some trade, 
the unprotected female would have. become independent, 

and with it, all the ennobling feelings of independence — 
would have taken possession of her heart, and given a 
turn to her mind which would: have rendered her a 


-| support instead of  burthen to those around her, would 


have converted her into a producer instead of a con- 

| sumer, and a useful direction to which 

are now wasted. | | 
Is this picture by t us or distorted? 

Let any of our readers look around him, and then state, : 

lif we have exaggerated. Among the dozens of adult 

| females in the middle classes which he may know, how — 


many. are there who have a feeling for anything, save 1 


the frivolities of life? how many are there who have | 
been enabled not to be a burthen to their families ? how a = 
many are there who have been qualified, physically or [ 
mentally, for the discharge of any of those offices which Eg 
| women are capable of performing ? — eae 
- 'This is a very serious evil to uditeb we wish to call 
the attention of the Council of the College. We have 
no desire whatever to induce the Council to take now 


any steps, in connection with the ‘College, to applys . © 


remedy. We have patience to wait. Let the College 
and College school first be in working order ; let them. 
have taken root and be firmly established. But, when 
they shall have surmounted all difficulties, and ‘become 
part and parcel of those glorious institutions which now 
adorn the community, there is no reason why the Coun- 
cil should not go a step beyond, and take the state of 
female education in the community into serious consl- 
deration, There is no reason why the plan adopted for 
the improvement of the male education should not als0 
be extended to that of the females. There is no reason 
why the teaching power employed in training ministers 
should not be able also to educate governesses, nor why 
the same Council should not be able to superintend 4 
girls’ school as well as a boys’ school. Our object, for 
the present, is attained, if we have roused attention to 
the defects of female education, and directed the minds 
of the Council to the possibility of attempting a remedy 
in connection with the new establishment. In due time 
we shall pursue the subject further, and point out the 
measures singly which, in our opinion, are calculated t0 
raise the tone of female education in the community, and 


to assign the daughters "of Judah the position becoming . 
them by the side of the sons of Israel. ha the wer 


ow must have patience and wait. 
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Boarp or Board, we understand, 
will meet on Tuesday next in order to receive the Elul 


the unhappy dissensious long prevailing in the Bath 
congregation have been amicably settled through the| 
interposition of the Reverend the Chief Rabbi. Invited 
_ py the contending parties, the Reverend Doctor paid 


by the treasurer, Mr. Isaac Isaacs) which had been oc- 


service both on Thursday evening and Friday morning, 
and visited all congregational institutions, of which he 
| expressed his approbation. Having effected an arrange- 
| ment which happily unites all parties in peace and con- 
' - cord, and places the well being of the congregation ona 
sound basis, he in the afternoon, amidst the expression 


by rail for Bristol, whither he was accompained by some 


had been received. by Mr. Joseph Michael, the D995 
from the Rev. Dr. Adler, in' which he expresses his |, 
thanks to the officersand congregation for the very hand- 
, gome.and hospitable reception he received at Bristol. 

' A vote of thanks was given by the committee to the 
O35 Joseph. Michael, Esq., for his uniform urbagity 
the board, for the efficient mode adopted by hi 
_-transacting the business, and carrying out in its various 


. to this congregation. 


| 5 that the High Constable, Mr, Charles Isaaes, was, on 


ceived by her Majesty on her visit to the invalids at Fort 
Pitt. . The health of the High Constable was proposed 
- by the chairman in a neat speech, in which he highly eu- 
. ter and in his publie capacity. Mr. Isaacs acknow- 
so handsome a manner. 
Ausrria.—The imperial government of ‘Austria in- 


-tends, to graut to the Jews some privileges, regarding 


distant region of the empire will be allowed to them. 


settle or to carry on any commercial pursuit. 
- large landed estates—Mr. I. H. Bernstein, shortly be- 
but, prevented from accomplishing the intended pur- 


chase, he lost a good deal in money. 


imperial voluntary loan, in consideration of which the 


Bavaria. — Dr. Arnheim was re-elected to the 


_ genstern was re-elected as Proxy for the district Er- 
- Societies among our brethren. 


, finds also here its zealous representatives, and beautiful 
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JEWISH NEWS. 


METROPOLITAN AND PROVINCIAL. 


fifth half yearly report. 

Street SyNaGocuE.—WE have been re- 
quested to anounce that a confirmation, of young per- 
sons both sexes, will take place in the above Synagogue, 
on Thursday next (7}"}), and that the ceremony will be 
performed by the Rev. D. W. Marks. 


Batu.—We are gratified to be able to announce that 


them a visit on Thursday the 23rd ult., when he was 
received by the members with the greatest respect, and | 
lodged in the same apartments (engaged for the purpose 


cupied by Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore during their| 
stay at Bath. The Rev. Doctor who attended divine 


of the highest satisfaction of the united members, started 


of the officers of the Bath congregation. — 


Bristor, September 2nd, 5615.—A meeting of the 
committee was held this day; a letter was read which 


in 


details the reception of the Rev. Dr. Adler on his visit 
 Cuarnam.—We learn from the Chatham Guardian 


Monday, the 27th ult., invited by the members of 
the Court Leet to a dinner, for the purpose of pre- 
senting him with a copy of the address so graciously re- 


logised the High Constable, both in his private charac- 


ledged the compliment in grateful terms, expressing his 
gratification at the token of esteem presented to him in 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


their settlement in the military colonies at Galicia. It 
is also stated, that’ commercial advantages in that 


Till now they were there strictly forbidden, either to 


By an imperial decree of Oct. 2, 1854, the Jews of 
the Austrian empire are disqualified from aquiring 


fore the issue of this. decree, had commenced nego- | 
tiations, of buying one of the largest estates in Galicia ; 


Nevertheless 
he subseribed the large sum of 50,000 florins to the 


government confirmed his bargain. 


_ Hecnincen.—The Prussian municipal law of 1850 
was proclaimed here, June 15, containing the equality 
of all confessions before’ the law. The old Synagogue 
was repaired to a beautiful temple at an expense of 
4,000 guilders. The emigration to America from this 
place, is still going on actively. —A. Z.d. J. 


Chamber of Deputies from the district Hof. -Dr. Mor- 


langen. The opponents of the Emancipation bill at 
the last session of the Chamber, were almost all de- 
feated at the late election; and almost all the friends 
of the bill were re-elected.—Jsrael. Volksh. 


Grarte.—There are in this city five charitable 


May 28.—Fifty yerzs Israelite 
was permitted to reside here, now are congregations in 
all towns and’ even villages. Their congregational af- 
fairs are yet unsettled, we must hope the best from the 
future. The modern desire to build large Synagogues 


Synagogues are reared.—A. Z. d. J. | 


‘| that Philip Lucas, Esq., Jun., has just set out for the 


_ |lony—the Falashas—has been settled in the mountains 


{the other inhabitants. Latterly it was feared that the 


jand takes the advice of English counsellors. Let us 
‘hope that the humane prince will also extend his pro- 
| tection to his Jewish subjects. —Ed, J, C.]. 


JHE JEWISH CHRONICLE AND HEBREW: OBSERVER. 


jority of the Chambers are resolved, to maintain against 
the mighty intrigues of the pietistical party, the liberal 
principles of education and instruction. The report of 
the Chambers states: The education of the youth is 
the right'and duty, principally of the family and of 
the house, the religious instruction is the province of 


ment to take good care, that the children may acquire 
the necessary and proper instruction, without misusing 
it, to pervert Christian love in a cold hatred of the dif- 
ferent denominations. 


Tue Hoty Lanp.—Avn authentic account has reeched 
us, from the Holy Land, that a considerable number of 
Rabbis are greatly disappointed at the proceedings of 
Sir Moses Montefiore. But the. greater their dis- 
pleasure the greater our satisfaction, for in this dis- 
pleasure we perceive the best proof of the energy and 
independence with which the philanthropist adopts his 
measutes. When the physician operates, the patient 
cries. He isa bad physician who performs his work 
imperfectly because of the outcry. The disappointment 
of a bigoted population, unaccustomed to work, is very 
natural when exertion and labour are made the indis- 
pensable conditions for obtaining bread. From another 
source we learn that the delay in the return of Sir Moses 
is caused by the illness of Lady Montefiore, which we 
fervently hope is not serious. We are further informed 


Holy Land ; we suppose at the invitation of Sir Moses. 


_Asyssinra.—A letter from Alexandria states that Dr. 
Graph, the South African missionary, had just returned 
from a mission to Abyssinia from Bishop Gobat, of Jer- 
usalem. He had several interviews with the king, who 
seemed bent upon improving his country, and his au- 
thority is now so firmly established that he can carry 
his wishes into execution. The king of Abyssinia had 
prohibited slavery, renounced polygamy, banished the 
Jesuits, and was anxious that some European mechan- 
ics, particularly masons, printers, and gunmakers, should 
settle in his country, 


and had great influence with the king, to whom he gives 
good advice. An Englishman, of the name of Bell, is 
one of the first of the king’s warriors, and, in battle, 
enjoys with three others the great honour of wearing 
the same apparel as the king, in order that the latter 
‘may not be distinguished by his enemies. Another 
‘Englishman, named Coffin, who has been, in Abyssinia 
forty years, is still living there as a chief of a province, 
and is now sixty-eight years of age. Besides these three 
Englishmen, there are no Europeans in all Abyssinia. 
(It is known that since time immemorial a Jewish co- 


of Abyssinia, and that they were greatly oppressed by 


Jesuits, who, some years ago, had acquired great in- 
fluence in the country, would increase their burthens 
for the purpose of compelling them to embrace Roman 
Catholicism. We therefore learn with great satisfaction 
that the present king follows principles of enlightenment, 


__. THE BRANCH SYNAGOGUE. 

Tue branch Synagogue, of the Duke’s Place congre- 
gation, recently opened at the West End, has been very | 
successful. A paid Minian attends on Saturdays at 
half past seven for the early morning service, and at 
eleven o'clock, the general congregation attend, when 
the law and the additional service are read, after whicha 
sermon is delivered. [GID service is altogether 
abolished, except for the paid Minian. Sear 

The Margaret Street Synagogue is more consistent in 
commencing service at ten o’clock with F°7'D for the 
whole congregation. | 


The new Synagogue (St. Helens) has demanded the 


sions in the first named Synagogue, the members asking, 
with justice, why they are not allowed to do what is 
permitted elsewhere. | 


[We translate this from the Archives Israelites. We 
do not know if the particulars are correct. Should there 


Ho LLAND.—The royal government : and a large mae 


the Church, but it is the supreme duty of the govern-| 


Mr. Plowden, the English con- | 
sul in Abyssinia, had taken to European clothing again, | 


be any error we shall willingly rectify it, if it be pointed | the sunshine and the wonderful area of the mosque. 


NOTES OF A‘ VISIT TO THE MOSQUE OF 
Jerusalem, July 25, 1855. 
Go with my brother after sunset to Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore’s encampment—such a delightful ride through 
the encampments of soldiers (green and white tents), 


towards the city, t@l we reach the cheerful group of 
tents occupied by Sir Moses and Lady M. and party. 


one like an ash, we are met by Sir M. and Lady M., 
and led to some very easy chairs outside the principal 


directly ; we enter into very lively conversation oa 
all around us, while my brother is in earnest conver- 


I am introduced to a Mrs. G., niece of Sir M., who 
is in this coun 
accounts of our Journey, She came by way of Con- 
stantinople, and went to Scutari. We find ourselves 
peculiarly adapted for each other in ideas, pursuits, 
and tastes; and she is very demonstrative in her kind 


his policy—Paris and her palaces, the Rue Rivoli, 
&c. The moon rises splendidly, we have tea by her 
light in the open air. Two gentlemen, and Mr. G., 
join the party atterwards. A little band of Arab 


very large compass, and such strange litde drums. 
They sing, “‘ Uxeotar Fillila,” and then a new Turkish 


; national air. Lady M. tells me to consider the music 


in honour of my visit, as it is the first serenade since 


well, and many other artists. She said she wished me 
to go very often to spend the evening hours with her. 


of Omar to-morrow. The Pacha has already invited 
my brother. I leave the party. Lady M. sends me 
a shawl. I mount and enjoy intensely the ride home 
by moonlight; we find Mr. Consul F. and his Lady 
are tojoinusto gotothe Mosque. = 


5 o'clock to go to the city, that I may send back the 
donkey to bring Mis, F. I have not been out so early 


the silent encampment of the soldiers; pass the pic- 


of Jews and Arabs with their turbans and tarbouches, 


ou, enter the Damascus gate, its stroug embattled 
walls here and there crowned with masses of vegeta- 


profusion. ‘The blossom is very beautiful; four white 
bunch of delicate violet-coloured long threadlike fibres, 


breakfast at Miss Cooper's. Sketch the caper trees 
on her terrace. There are thorns on the. stems and 


tastic leaps and movements as the thorns prick them, 
At 8 o'clock start for the Pacha’s seraglio, where we 
are to meet Sir Moses, Dr. F., &c. 


chamber, entirely lined with a lilac-coloured cotten 
print—divans are all around. Opposite the door sits 


extraordinary are exchanged (I have learned to make 
suitable answers to these grandees), The dragoman 
translates for me, he is a pleasant young man—a 
Greek, who can speak good French. The Pacha 
speaks Turkish only. The interpreter (Gilbert) leads 


looking over the terrace of the mosque, now half ia 
shade, the outlines of the walls, the minarets, and 
omes throwing their fantasic shadows across it ; 
several servants stand around us. Coffee is brought 


weights, with pictures inside. Sir Moses is announced. 


same division of service as the Duke’s Place Branch|They are in the drawing-room, where we assemble 
‘Synagogue. Dr. Adler at first gave his consent, but has 
now retracted it. This has given rise to warm discus- 


with the Pacha; he sits on the chief divan; invites 
me to sit by his side. Before us; on chairs arranged 
on a semicircle, sit the Governor of Hebron, the Go- 
vernor of Garrison, my brother, Gilbert, and friends 
of Sir Moses. Gilbert shows me a diamond pin pre- 
sented to him by the Archduke Maximilian. Coffee 
and compliments again, when Mr. Consul Finn and 


sion; the Pacha leads the way through curious tor- 
tuous zigzag turnings and arches till we exchange into 


out to us.—Ed. J. C.] 


be continued. } | 


forbidden ground, except to officers, up the hill side 
We dismount under ‘a Terebeth tree, a large spreading _ 
tent. Lady M. makes me feel at home with her 


sation with Sir M. about philanthropic schemes, and 
for the first time. We exchange — 


sympathy with me. She has lately been to Paris, and — 
we had a pleasant chat about that city—Napoleon and 


musicians spread a carpet before us and play for some 
time. .They have a curious stringed instrument of — 


she has arrived. Mrs. G. is a great admirer of Millais _ 
and his school, knows Sir Wm. Ross and Landseer 


Lady M. invites me to go with her to the Mosque _ 


26th. My brother calls for me in the morning at 


in-this neighbourhood before. The Moab mountains — 
look best in misty light, and the dark city stands out = 
sharply against the summit of Mount Olivet. Through 


turesque tents of Sir Moses Montefiore, where the. 
| principals seem to be sleeping still; through groups 


sitting under the shade of the trees around. We ride 
tion;, we pass down lower and lower under arches, ms 
through narrow streets where capers are growing in — 
butterfly-looking leaves widely spread hold a large 


with a thick stamen in the middle, violet and white— 


leaves, and the origin of “ cutting capers,’’ I fancy, is 
that people, when they cut the caper-seed, make faa- 


My brother 
| helps me over the rough stony roads and the steep’ 
steps leading to the Pacha’s; we enter a vaulted — 


the Pacha. I am introduced in due style, compliments 


me to a divan, opens the curtains of the window © 


for my brother and me—on the table is a white cloth — 
and a tobacco cellar, and two little ugly glass paper 


Lady arrives. We are forming ourselves in proces- 
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‘THE WAR—THE JEWS AND THEIR PROs- 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ANGLO-JEWISH LIBRARY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. _ 


-Sin,—Permit me to make. a suggestion to you in 
cotinection with your projected Anglo-Jewish Library, 
which meets with my full approbation. Publish weekly 
the list of subscribers, to which I beg to add mine. 
You know the force of example. Those who find en- 
rolled the names of friends or of persons in whose 
judgment they place confidence, will then also add 
theirs. The required number of 300 will thus be more 
speedily obtained. 

Trusting that we shall soon perceive 

indication of vitality in your plan, _ : 
I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

Frienp or Jewisu LivERATURE. 


[Not 6 occupy space unnecessarily, we shall only 
occasionally publish a list of subscribers. Meanwhile 


some practical 


we can state that the number of subscribers is steadily 
increasing, and that we have opened negotiations for 


the acquisition of the literary power necessary for the 
realization of our plan.—Ed: J.C.) 


PECTS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. | 
Sir,—The spirit that characterised the wars of. the 


Crusades is, happily, not that which distinguishes the 
- momentous contest now pending. Though chivalry 
may not cast a false lustre upon the scene, and: the 
_ sober calculations of diplomatists and statesmen are in. 
lieu of the fiery appeals of prince and prelate, deeds of | 
daring are wrought well worthy of being placed in ho- 


nourable juxta-position with aught narrated of the 
heroes of old romance. But it is not that alone which 


‘mainly evokes our sympathies in this eventful struggle. 
[t is rather.the better tone that marks the progress of 


the conflict—the cordial commingling and co-operation 


_ of distinct nations, instead of the bickerings and 
jealousies that were displayed in the former Crusades, 


and that resulted in such disastrous consequences to 
the then allied powers. Instead of calling in the aid of 


- superstition to induce the millions of the West to flock 
round the standard of some modern Peter the Hermit, 


that cause has been pleaded which is alike calculated to 


- enlist the support of creeds of every shade and form,— 
the cause of liberty’; a cause as earnestly sought and 


upheld by Jewry as by Christendom—by the disciples of 
the meek Moses as by the more numerous disciples of 
the ‘‘ Great Teacher of Nazareth.” It is for that one 


reason that the Hebrew race feel an equal’ interest’ in 


the present protracted struggle with that uatural to 


their fellow-countrymen of a different faith; it is for. the amelioration and advancement of their fellow men 


that reason that their ardent patriotism claims no dis- 
honourable place beside that of their Christian brethren. 


.. And such a feeling is based upon something more. sub- | 


stantial even than patriotism, pure and ardent though 


_it be, and ready to go all lengths at the first behest of 


fatherland. It is the consciousness that. the ground. 


ae works of their faith have ever their most secure stand 


when rooted in a soil of liberty ; that though scenes of 
persecution and danger may summon forth high ener- 


- gies, till then dormant, still those scenes must be re- 


garded as the chastening of the Lord; anda few iso- 


lated instances of steadfast endurance of the fiery trial | 
are not commensurate with the happy spectacle of all 


Israel dwelling in safety, with peace in all their borders. 
A land of freedom—where indeed freedom has not de- 
generated into license—has ever proved the most. mect 


_ titrsery for Israel’s growth, both numerically and re- 


ligiously ; and the wider the spread of liberal opinions, 
the more extended the field where Israel’s sons ‘may 
pursue their own views of faith until the time. comes 


when they shall again’ dwell in the land of their fathers, 


and be once more a nation. | 

But our war prospects—what of them? Look to the 
East, for from thence we have light; and as the dawn- 
ing of the day-star breaks ever first feebly and faintly 
upon: our eyes, till, its full effulgence gained, we are 


_ fain to avert our eyes even from excess of the grateful 


boon. There, even in the East, we behold in current 


_ events the light that heralds the coming of a_ brighter 


day. The power of the Mussulman crumbles to decay, 
and though Christian intervention may enable it yet to 
exist, its own hand will suicidally precipitate its fall, 
and it will have to be reckoned among the things that 
have been. We may not see this, nor our children’s 


_ children, but it is the inevitable sequel of events now 


passing. Russia, hydra-headed, may be scotched, but 
her time of doom is not yet. We would not arrogantly 
claim the faculty of vaticination, but as an infant state, 
comparatively speaking, we must expect Russia as-yet 
to survive the deadly shocks aimed against her exist- 
ence as a first-class power. | 


Bat ever has Russia proved herself inimical to that 


freedym of thought and ‘action without which no state 


can claim to itselt a high standing.as arbiter of the des- 
tinies of nations. ‘She may destroy, but she cannot 


HEBREW 


lereate. She may transplant her nomade hordes from 
one extremity to another of her vast empire, but there 
results therefrom no permanent or substantial coloniza- 
tion. It is to another quarter that the Jews must look 
for that furtherance of their righteous aim which will 
open to their occupation the long-forbidden territory of 
their fathers. It is to the nations of western Europe, 
pledged to the abasement of Kussjan preponderancy, 
that the Jews must turn, regarding them, under Provi- 
dence, as the means destined to bring about their re- 
establishment in their loved Palestine. It is not surely 
a mere empty. show, a mere wordy profession, the ever- 
reiterated and stirring appeals to the highest sympathies 
of our common humanity, that is so mach in vogue at 
the present day. ll is certainly not a hollow surface, 
a superficial tinsel, concealing beneath and within that 


heartless selfishness, that paltry contempt of the world 


which might become the experience of a Timon of 
Athens, but which would ill accord with the greater 
amenities of the world’s progress since that day. If the 
pursuit of liberty be not a myth, a claptrap for orators 
and demagogues to exhaust themselves upon, the Jews 
have much to expect from the spirit now so active 
among the most highly-civilized nations of the earth. 
Led by their earnest longings for their whilom-debarred 
fatherland, the Jews of a coming generation may herald 
the day when their millions may possess that much- 
loved soil, and be regarded by the great Christian ‘states 
as an earnest and steadfast barrier raised in the name 
of liberty, flanking the outlying portions of Christen- 


| dom, and becoming, as in days of oldest yore, the entre- 


pot of the world’s merchandise, _ : 


day and the hour; but we can trust to a strong inter- 


nal evidence that strengthens the belief that such a re- 


sult will assuredly ensue—aye, that delight to summon 
imagination’s fertile aid, and depict “ Jordan, with all 


her streams,” sought as in times of old. The Russ\ 


may plot and counterplot, and drag forth his myriad 


weary the energies and absorb the life’s blood of Eu- 
rope’s best and bravest; another Nicholas, another 
Alexander may ascend the throne, and fatedly endea- 


your to carry out the insane hereditary policy of that 


half madman, half philosopher, the first Peter; but we 
may rely upon this, that the onward strivings of civi- 
lization, and moral and social amelioration, will not: 
lend less energy to prosecute a righteous conflict than 
if we, like our adversaries, impiously called in the aid 
of superstition to inflame the languid patriotism of our 
sons. And though even the war may. not terminate as 
our more sanguine. anticipations would lead us to ima- 
gine, the onward progress of the great cause of liberty 
and truth will not be retarded; and, consequent upon 
this, the Jews may consistently regard as approaching 


that epoch that forms the object of their warmest as- 


pirations, their most ardent desires. Ranked among | 
the merchant princes, and conspicuous in all plans for. 


of every creed, the ancient race may anticipate a yet 
higher and higher'starid in all social and civil relations ; 
and time alone will fully reveal the sequel of move- 


‘ments in our days which can only be regarded as the: 
beginning of the end.’ Liberty-has taken a_ hold 
‘upon our institutions, has so interwoven itself in our 


affections, that it-must ever go on to increase; and 
where liberty increases, the strength of the Jewish 
cause increases in a corresponding ratio, and not.all 
the machinations of short-sighted politicians and il- 
liberal bigots will clog its ever-onward motion. Mean- 
while, with an assured hope, the Jews await the issue of 
the present momentous struggle, welding in their 
earnest sympathies with the brave combatants, and 
with purse and person alike aiding to conduce to a 
clorious consummation. 

PHILAN. 


Tuz Bank or Lonpon.—One of the most benefi- 
cial effects of the working of the associative principle is 
the establishment of joint-stock banks. The hard- 
working trader who entrusts a bank with his monetary 
transactions need no longer fear such a calamity as that 
which, through the bankruptcy of Messrs. Strahan, 
Paul, and Bates, brought ruin and desolation on hun- 
dreds of honest families. By making a_ joint-stock 
bank his cashier, instead of a private bank, the man of 
business has all the security for the safety of his de- 
posits which a numerous and respectable proprietary, 
and the comparative publicity of the accounts, affords 
above that given by a few irresponsible private indivi- 
duals. We therefore hail with particular satisfaction 
the opening of the above bank, as announced in our 
advertising columns, affording as it does, by the high 
position of the directors in the mercantile world, and 
the numerous and respectable proprietary, every gua- 
rantee for successful operations to the trading classes, 
and we have no doubt but many of the publi¢e will 
avail themselves of the facilities thus afforded by this 


Our sages said; ‘‘ Look not upon the pitcher but on 
its contents, there are new pitchers filled with old wine, 
and there are old -pitchers, in which there is even no 


young wine.” 


OBSERVER. 


Will the war bring this about ? We cannot raise | 
the veil of the future, and determine absolutely the 


hordes to the feast of death; another Crimea may | 


CHINESE MABRIAGE. 
‘On the day previous to the one appointed for ¢ 
tsin-yng, or nuptial day, the family of ‘the beide de. 
patch a messenger to the house of the bri : 
with a broom and dust-pan, as emblems of 
diness to undertake her domestic duties, 
same time convey thither her wardrobe, together with 
coverlets, curtains, cushions, mats, and sundry other | 
furniture of the bed-chamber, which are expected to 
be provided by her family ; these they arrange and la 
out in readiness for the wedding. The family of ake 
bridegroom commence their preparations early on the 
appointed day, by laying out a pledging-table in the 
bridal chamber, and a side-table in the same room on 
which are arranged the wine and cups for pledgin 
The ‘‘Tung-le” prescribes the number of these 
namely, six in three pairs, one of which consists of the 
halves of a, hollow bottle-gourd divided into two, the 
material of the remaining pairs being optional. These = 
prepared, the bridegroom proceeds to take a formal 
conge of his father, which ceremony closes with a 
sort of parental charge, accompanied by a command 
to fetch home his bride. The son having expressed © 
his ready obedience, mounts a horse waiting capari- 
soned at the door, and the procession forms, the at. 
tendants with a goose. This is used as a substitute _ 
for the beautiful mandarin duck, which is considered — 
by the Chinese as an emblem of conjugal fidelity, but. 
is so costly as to be out of the reach of the generality 
of persons. The band of music and the lampbearers 
in front, the bridgroom next, and the crimson bridal 
sedan, decked with scarfs and tassels, in the rear, fol- 
lowed by a host of relatives and friends. While these 
formalities are going on in the house of the bridegroom, 
the family of the bride are performing almost similar 
ceremonies. Her father, having first invoked the an- - 
cestral shrine, and announced the approaching aliena- 
tion of a female member of the family, proceeds, in 
company with her mother, to take formal leave of her, » 
preparatory to delivering her .to her approaching _ 
spouse. While the former is fortifying his child with — 
i. counsel in regard to her future bearing and de- _ 
portment, her mother stands by adjusting her dress - 
here and there, and, bidding her take to heart her 
father’s words, their child meantime receiving their 
advice in submissive silence. The bridegroom arrived _ 
and announced, the father or guardian of the girl goes 
forth to meet him, and conducts. him; with certain 


her rea. 


which he follows, carrying the goose in his arms. On. 

his appearance, the attendant nurse veils the bride. 

The bridegroom then takes his departure, followed by. 
his bride, the father accompanying them to the door, 

and remounts: his horse, while she is assisted into the 
sedan by her nurse. The bridegroom then proceeds 
sufficiently in advance to enable him to be in waiting 
to receive his spouse on her arrival, and when the — 
sedan appears, he assists her to. descend from the — 
vehicle and conducts her through the visitor’s room to 
the bridal chamber, inside the door of which they 
stand awhile, whilst the bridesmaids place seats for 
them at the pledging-table.. Then they proceed. to 
imake. mutual obeisance, and, this ended, the nurse — 
removes the bride's veil, and they sit down, the at- 
tendant maids and groomsmen bringing in the wedding 


before them, the attendants of the bride fill the bride- | 
groom’s cup, and those of the bridegroom the bride's, 


using the bridal cups above described for the last — 
and great pledge.. Here the ceremony ends, and they 
are man and wife.. [From Correspondence upon the 
subject of Emigration from China, a Parliamentary 


'Paris.—-A priest of the church of Milan, in Lom- 
bardy, has lately embraced Judaism, and been. circum- 
cised at Paris. His name is Erba, and he is thirty-six 
years of age, ‘This is certainly a proof of sincere con- 
viction. Conversions in our own time are rare, and are 
becoming daily more so, particularly from Christianity 
to Judaism ; but we cannot but respect all acts of this 
kind when they appear disinterested and founded upon 
mature reflection. Conversions to Judaism merit more 
respect, for our ministers are very reluctant. to receive 
proselytes. They always impress upon the applicants — 
for initiation the dangers and difficulties to which they 
expose themselves, or at least the heavy duties they 
voluntarily undertake, and delay their reception for 
long time, in order to give them ample time for cons!- 

Inrant Scnoon ar infant school 
was opened at Gibraltar, where it was greatly needed, 
on the 13th inst. It is estimated that in Gibraltar 
alone there are upwards of 2000 children under five 
years of age for whom there are no means of instruction 
provided ; and it is believed that if some of those chil- 
dren could be kept out of the streets, and brought 
under moral and intellectual training by a skilful teach- 
er, great benefit would be given to the children them-— 
selves, to their parents, and to the community at large, 
The school is under the management of gentlemen of | 
different religious persuasions. ‘The. charge is to be 
very low, and subscriptions are solicited for its sup- 


port. 


and at the 


formalities of obeisance, to the visitor’s room, into 


repast. After they have partaken of the food placed ° : 


and they pledge one another three successive times, 
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___THE JEWISH CHRONICLE AND HEBREW OBSERVER.) 


REVIEW, 


ocimen of a Revision of the English Scriptures of the 

ld Te By Professor T. J. Conant. Trub- 

_ [Second Notice.] 


| 
the sixth verse of the first chapter, S> 
nes is rendered “ to present themselves before Je- 
hovah.” Here 3'p1° is not translated at all, but, being 
considered as a proper name, is expressed by equiva- 
--Jent English letters. This is a view which we ourselves 
cannot adopt. Whether the vowel-points with which 
the tetragrammaton is furnished represent its true pro- 
‘nanciation or vot, it is a fact that the word is derived 
from the Hebrew f3"V7, or the older 7774, the conver- 
tibility of which it will hardly be necessary to prove to 
the Semitic scholar. But f["s5 is one of the roots the 
- signification of which is ascertained beyond all. doubt, 
‘being expressive of existence. Nor is there any occa- 
gion to remind a Hebraist that the prefix (represent- 
ing the so-called futurum) conveys the idea of perma- 
_ nent continuance ; 7771" therefore, according to root 
and formation (2p means he whose existence is 
continual and immutable,” in other words, the Eternal, 
or, to choose a term of genuine Saxon origin, the Ever- 
fasting Being. Why, therefore, the word should re- 
main untranslated we do not know. Of the two, not 
rendering it at all, or mistranslating it ‘ the Lord,” we 
- prefer the second, us it at least obviates a dangerous 


- misconception, to which the first course might easily 


lead. According to the usage in our language, we do 
not translate the names of localized or national gods. 
we use the words Jupiter, Zeus, Bramah, without 
change, as they are found in the languages of the na- 

tions who form an erroneous notion of the Deity, al- 


though they designate their chief’ deities. By treating| 


the tetragrammaton in the same manner, we place it on 


a par with the names of localized and tutelar deities, | 
_ profane the name of the Supreme, and lead others into. 


‘THE VOCATION OF JUDAISM. 
BY DR. HIRSCH, OF FRANKFORT-ON-MAINE. 


Berore we speak of its vocation, and of what att 


Israelite ought to be; considering that he, being a 
member of mankind, i. e., by nature a man, and only 
by birth a Jew; partaking of all the duties of man- 
kind; we have first to inquire, what are the obli- 
gations imposed by the creation on man in general? 


If we ask this of the Law, we find that man is ap- 


pointed steward of the globe that he may value and 
promote everything according to the will of the Al- 
mighty. Only from God, from whom comes the right, 
does he also derive the power to appropriate tu hin 
self the earth, But with the power he also receives 


which is lawful, and to use it only according to the 
will of the Donor. Good, therefore, is that which cor- 
responds to the will of God, and to the laws of nature 
established by Him; evil, the réverse. By this means, 
‘man learns to submit all his desires, nay all his wants, 
to a higher will, and to satisfy them only in so far as 
they are consistent with his destination. This submis- 
sion imprints upon all his actions the stamp of the 
Divinity. But man is free, he can also deviate from 
the right path. He is advised to submit, with his free 
will, to the law which all creatures obey, but which he 


alone can dispense with. But when.all his endeavours 


tend towards one end—the enjoyment of life—and 
when the spirit destined. to rule the animal in him, 
debases itself and becomes the slave of the animal, the 
instrument for procuring that which the animal de- 
mands, then, man becomes the most rapacious of all: 
beasts, for he is armed with mind—and the world is not 
safe against his arbitrary will. Man must, therefore, 
learn very early in life to submit his will to a higher 
one,—he must learn to obey. 

To the first man to whom the world was given’ for 
possession and enjoyment, one enjoyment was inter- 
dicted, no reason being assigned for the interdiction 
but the will of the Almighty. To this will,. man 


error. For the same reason we object to the writing of| should submit ; his highest wisdom lies in the fulfil- 


 ="515 (the same and following verses) in English cha- 

raecters as Satan. The signification of the word (cor- 
rectly” rendered in the margin, “ adversary’) 1S un- 

‘doubted, and the article prefixed shows that ‘it was not 
, considered by the sacred writer as a proper name, but 
applied to a certain known adversary out of the whole 
class, perfectly agreeing with the use of the definite 
article in our own language. We must therefore dis- 
pute the correctness of the explanatory . nete on 
erry ruinnng thus; with the article, “ the adversary” 


hence used as a proper name, “Satan.” - 


chapter ii. verse 9, MIN is 
rendered, ‘‘ Thou speakest as one of the foolish women 

speaks.” Now (compare 555) expresses fallen 
_. state,” whether ina literal or figurative sense, hence oc- 
easionally perhaps also folly” (Prov. vil. 21); but 
nearly always a falling off in.a moral view. Our 
context shows clearly that it'is in this latter sense that 
Job used the term Its proper: rendering, 
therefore, would be *‘ vile women” instead of “ foolish 
women.” In the eleventh verse of the same ‘chapter, 


55 43995 is rendered “ and mourn with him.” We do 


not think that there is a single instance in which this 
rout has the signification of mourning, which is inva- 
_ yiably expressed by 53N. The feeling expressed by 
"73 is that of condolence for the purpose of imparting 
consolation, or, in other words, of moving the mind 
from a state of melancholy to one of comfort; hence its 


being frequently joined, as in this case, by the word, 


The proper. rendering, 
been to condole with him.” | 

‘We have-now brought our remarks on the specimen 
before us to a close, and trust soon to see a whole book 
completed, so that the public in general may be able to 
» aga the importance of the labours of the Bible 
Union. 


therefore, would have 


Tur Morat Errect of tHE Desert.—Lieutenant 


Blurton, in his ‘* Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to 


11-Medinah and Meccah,” thus describes the moral ef- 
fect of the desert on the traveller:—‘* Though your 
Mouth glows and your skin is parched, yet you feel no 
languor, the effect'of humid heat ! your lungs are light- 
ened, your sight brightens, your memory recovers its 
tone, and your spirits become exuberant; your fancy 
and imagination are powerfully aroused, and the wild- 
ness and sublimity of the scenes around you stir up all 
the energies of your soul—whether for exertion, danger, 
or strife. 
and cordial, hospitable and single-minded ; the bypocriti- 
cal politeness and the slavery of civilisation are left behind 
you in the city. Your senses are quickened ; they re- 
quire no stimulants but air and exercise—in the desert 
spirituous liquors excite only disgust. There is a keen 
_ €njoyment in a mere animal existence. 
petite disposes of the most indigestible food, the sand 
is softer than a béd of down, and the purity of the air 
nae ai to flight a dire cohort of diseases. Whe 

ear 0 ve ine di 
traveller being disappointed by the glo 


A 


applies to a particular one by way of eminence, and 


Your morale improves; you become frank 


The sharp ap- 


ment of the will of the Almighty, because it is His will. 
Can that be called obedience which would yield oc- 
casionally,—only when man comprehends the reason of 
the- ordinance? Such an obedience would not be 
obedience towards God, but towards one’s self. But 
desire tempted ; man succumbed, and stretching out 


against the laws of the Almighty. This. perversion. of 
His laws could not remain unpunished; but, while He 
‘was the judge, He was also the father, the advocate of 
His creatures. Man was doomed to toil; the way to 
enjoyment was now rendered more difficult to him ; 


the frailty of his frame, of the precariousness of his 
existence, 


ment of the Divine will. But these new dispensations 
engendered new relations. Man worked—bestowed 
particular care upon the cultivation of a certain portion 
of ground. — Having toiled alone, he was desirous: of 
reaping alone the fruits of, his labours. Excluding 
others from the benefits yielded by his soil, he became 
a land-owner. -A host of passions, hitherto slumbering 
in the human breast, now awoke. In the heart of him 
who possessed land arose pride, luxury, selfishness, 
and avarice; in the heart of the non-possessor, base- 
ness, obstinacy, envy and hatred. 
‘stances which might’ have held the. balance between the 
two parties, viz., the recognition of the only God, and. 


him, had long become obscured. Man did not regard 
his fellow-creatures as fellow-ministers to the Om- 
nipotent, but either as higher beings ruling him by 
caprice, or as lower beings serving his caprice; all was 
God to man but God. Man thus abandoning himself 
without reserve to the current of his passions, had be- 
come incorrigible. The extermination of the human 
race was determined upon. 5 

Only one family, not polluted by the reigning vices, 
was elected to survive this catastrophe, and to become | 
the restorer of mankind. The-new generation, which 


ought to have learned to know God as its Judge and 


Saviour, soon forgot this, and, upon the earth given 
anew, it began once more to act as master; it ceased 
to consult the will of its Maker.—Here history begins. 


|—The Almighty will not only no more destroy man- 


kind but He will educate them.—To secure the mass 
from a debasement as general as that which caused the 
destruction of the preceding generation, the Almighty 
resolved to disperse them over the whole globe, and to 
divide the narrow bonds which had till then-so closely 
united them, and so promoted the diffusion of vice. It 
was necessary to disperse them, so that henceforward 
mankind might improve themselves, so that if one tribe 
should run through all the stages of corruption and 
enervate itself, there might be another, still uncor- 
rupted, to supply its place. It was necessary to dis- 
perse them, in order that the mind might he tried under 
all the circumstances and relations that the human 
spirit can undergo in its struggles with nature, as pre- 
sented in various forms and in different climates; in 


the obligation to appropriate to himself only that! 


‘his hand to pluck the prohibited fruit, he rebelled. 


sufferings of all kinds incessantly reminded him of 


He could now never forget that the bene-|— 
fits he possessed were merely fiefs entrusted ‘to him 
| during his life, that he might use them for the fulfil- 


The only circum. | 


the consciousness that all ‘creatures were alike before 


the stage of history. Each tries its strength, each de- 


velopes another fold of the human giind. But a higher 


i | g down what appears to be — 
destined to endure eternally, and educing, from an — 


hand now leads, castin 


insignificant nothing, ‘that sublimity which amazes 
mankind. A perpetual rising and sinking, production 
and dissolution, are thus placed before our eyes; we 
see that all these attempts and events are conducted by 


ration, in order that it may profit by the stock of ex- 


that human greatness is transitory, and that only that 
stands for ever which man has raised with the intention 
of reverencing the Supreme Being, by doing justice 
and performing works of love. Thus will it be until 


of history, shall recognize, shall be penetrated with the 
conviction, that possession and enjoyment are means 
but not ends; until he shall no more inquire what he 
shall do that he may be happy? but how he shall 
employ the happiness and blessings allotted to him ?_ 
While mankind were being trained in this manner, 


selves through the occurrences that befel them, the end 
of this training was to be secured, and its attain-. 
ment furthered by a peculiar Divine dispensation. 


| We ‘have seen. thak the corruption of man was caused 
by his regarding possession ancy enjoyment to be the — 


end of his being, and by his considering the gratification 
of his various instincts to be his highest aim. Pro- 
vidence, therefore, for its own purposes, determined to 


through all changes of fortune, and so long as it existed, 
}creation ; a nation which should regard the fulfilment 
which should preserve this end in its purity, as the 


Every nation, however, was not suitable for this. pur- 
pose. It was necessary that the nation to be selected 
should be destitute of those elements on which other 
nations reared their greatness, lest any destruction of 


} that greatness should. involve also their ruin as a 


people ; it was also. necessary that this nation should 


| throughout all ‘generations, that it should be such a 
one, as that God might show through it how He loves 


1 mankind, and who gradually brings man. to 
acknowledge Him.as the only one God, from whom al! 
is received, and to whom all thoughts, feelings and 
j actions should tend. But in order that such a nation 


set before mankind as an example, as a warning, in 


minate over other nations, its existence might be 


dations. 


[To be continued. ] 


deceived myself; which is this: [have desired to begin 
my amendment from my birthday, or from some emi- 
nent festival, that so my repentance might bear some re- 
adjourned my amendment to some other time. Thas, 
almost lost the running of the race. I am resolved thus 
to befool myself no longer. I see no day but to-day ; 
the instant time is always the fittest time. In Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s image, the lower the members, the coarser 
the metal. The farther off the time, the more unfit. 
To-day is the golden opportunity; to-morrow will be 
the silver season ; next day, but the brazen one! and 
so on till at last I shall come to the toes of clay, and be 
turned to dust. Grant, therefore, that to-day, [ may 
hear Thy voice. And if this day be obscure in the cal- 


me to make it memorable in my soul, hereupen, by Thy 
assistance beginning the reformatio.a of my life.—Dr. 
Thomas Fuller. 


RELIGIOUS TOLERATION. 


Tue case of Maurice Aaronson, a Jewish insolvent, 
was to come on on the 13th September, in the Insolvent 
Court; but on Monday an application was made to de- 
lay the hearing on the ground that * the 13th and 14th 


the 22nd of the month, when the White Fast would take 
place.” The Chief Commissioner, remarking that he 
never heard of an insolvent Jew objecting to be dis- 


charged during the period, appointed the 11th as the day 
order that its peculiarities might be displayed, that it} se, re eon 


for hearing. 


secured against the transitory fate of such frail foun- 


of that month were the commencement of the new year, 
and the season of prayers would not be concluded before 


ie might acquire a latger stock of expetience, and display 
its numerous faculties in all their bearings. Since 
| that time, we sée one ‘hation after another appear on 


the Almighty for the benefit of the subsequent gene-— 


perience extant, and be led to leatn the great trath— _ 


man, conducted through all the windings and recesses _ 


and were being thus ‘taught to know God and them. 


introduce into the number of nations, one, which | 
should recognize the one God as the sole source of — 
of His will as the great, the only end of his existence, _ 


centre of its nationality throughout all generations. — 


possess the qualifications requisite for bearing and pre- _ 
serving its vocation—the fulfilment of the Divine will — 


virtue and abhors vice—a knowledge, to the acquire- 

ment of which history leads but indirectly. It was 
necessary that this nation should have the Eternal-as 
ite Elohim (Protector) ; that is, should recognize the 
who, through love and for human happiness, 


|might be adapted to these purposes, that it might be 


short as a model, it was necessary‘to keep it distinct — 
from the rest of mankind, in order that, remote from. 
the influences which, dispensing weal and woe, predo-_ 


Lorn, I do discover a fallacy, whereby I have long 


markable date.» But when those days were come, I have | 


while I could not agree with myself when to start I have . 


endar, and remarkable in itself for nothing else, give _ 
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; MONTHLY NURSE, who can give most respectable] * 
We extract the following from L'Akhbar, an Algerine | Samuel, 30, Metropolitan Buildings, Albert-Street, Mile-End- A, onder the een EPROPOLITAN _ JOURNAL, 
“97th June.—The Jewish population of Algiers ce- for the Tower Hamlets, has circulation, 
lebrate this d festival "his footival has ‘not an recent Stamp returns, which place it nearly. at-the head of the 
ebra is day as a festival. s festiv y ten ted, London Weekly Press. The Departments of Tue Empire are 


religious character, but has for its object an historical 
commemoration which it will be well to recall to the 
minds of our readers. | 
Tt is recorded that in 1840, just as the French 
army, Victorious at Staoueli, were marching upon Al- 
giers, and commenced attacking the fort l’Empereur, the 
taking of which would decide the fate of the place, the 
Mussulman population extorted a promise from the Dey 
to massacre the Jews, who where suspected, or rather 
convicted, of sympathy with the French. This mas- 
sacre was to have taken place the following day, the 
very day that the city capitulated. The entrance of 
the French saved the Jews from total destruction, and 
we inaugurated this conquest by a real deliverance. 
The Jews justly received us as deliverers, and they ce- 
-lebrate the anniversary as a festival. It gratifies us to 
gee that they have not forgotten this critical event. In 
having been their liberators, we have acquired the right 
of being, one day, their reformers.” | 


We extract the following particulars from a statistical 
account of the Parisian population with regard to forms 


of worship:—Roman Catholics, 1,025,169 ; Reformed | | 


- Protestants, 6,370; Protestants of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, 6,996; Jews, 10,749; various, 4,008; total, 
1,053,262, These figures appear to us correct, although 


‘nothing can be more vague than religious statistics) = 
‘Ir is a fact, that as the community advances, and 


the standard of education is raised among the mass, the | 
| desire for an Anglo-Jewish literature, on a par with the 


the religion to which the generality of individuals be- 
Jong being mostly that in which they were born, not that 
in which they believe, still less that which they profess. 
According to the above account, the Protestants and 
— Jews are the nearest in numbers.— Archives Israelites. 
Amone the persons particularly noticed by General 
Pelissier, in his general order of the 14th June, in con- 
nection with the taking of the Mamelon Vert, we notice 
the name of M. Lambert, of Metz, principal physician 
to the’ 4th battalion of Chasseur a pied. M. Lambert, 
who was wounded, has since been decorated for his va- 
liant conduct. | 


AT ORAL AND RELIGIOUS GUIDE; 
 {¥j_- Based on the Principles of Universal Brotherhood. De- 
deated, by permission, to LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

"Po be had of the Author, Mr. M. DAVIDSOHN, 5, Windsor 
Terrace, City Road; or at the Office of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Youth's Benevolent Society. 


Baroness Lionel de Rothschild . . £7 12s. ‘6d. 
Committee Room, Sussex-Hall. 


‘| acknowledge with thanks the following donation received 


s 
| Late Vally’s 
COMMERCIAL AND FAMILY, BOARD AND° 
LODGING ESTABLISHMENT, 

10, Brown's Buildings, St. Mary Axe, 


LLOYD begs to,return his sincere thanks to the numerous 


‘lages and tongues, on Jews and Judaism, the under- 
‘signed flatters himself, from the honourable position ‘he 


| Jewish literature in dead and living languages, that the 


COMMITTEE OF THE ABOVE SOCIETY | 


—|public for support. 


-|seribers are obtained. 


GOOD JEWISH COOK. A 


pply, - between 10 and 1 
o’clock, to 46, Bedford Square. ae 


‘Wanted, 
A THOROUGH GOOD COOK (a Jewess), for a Fa- 
mily of respectability in the Country. 


For Particulars apply to Mrs. Samuel, 39, Mansell Street, 


Wanted, | 


Y AN EXPERIENCED JEWESS, a SITUATION as 
HOUSEKEEPER, or as COOK and HOUSEKEEPER’ 
ina business house. The Advertiser is well qualified and can be 
well recommended from her last situation. No objection to the 
country. | | 


Address, L.L., “Jewish Chronicle” Office. 


« Jewish Chronicle” Office, — 


progressive and ennobling tendencies of the age, be- 
comes more lively. Societies were at various periods 
formed for its realization, and high-minded individuals, 
more deeply impressed with the want than the bulk 


of their brethren, performed the labour of pioneers. | 
Thus encouraged, the undersigned deems it now} 
|time to make an effort at supplying the want. He} 
thinks that all the conditions. for success are in| 
|existence. Whilst a sufficient number of individuals] 
-|are prepared to support a well-directed literary un-| 
Wittam Pocve, of Emyvale, (a young man well known in 


dertaking, the aim of which shall be to. make the’ 
English, public acquainted, in a popular and pleasing 
style, with all the beautiful thoughts of Jews, in all 


holds in the literary world, from the confidence reposed. 
in him, and from hig extensive acquaintance with 


elements of success are within his reach. — 


‘The Editor of the Anglo-Jewish Library has pre- 
pared both a list of subjects and another of publica- 


supervision, be treated, translated, or adapted, as the 


months a volume, containing about 300 pages, will 
be published. The plan of publication is that of 
subscription, the terms of which will be found be- 
neath, and the undersigned confidently appeals to the 
The first volume, ‘now pre- 


paring for the press, will appear as soon as 300 sub- 


Annexed is a list of subjects to be-elaborated. The 


», Patrons of the above house, and to inform Gentlemen and 

Ladies coming to town for the Holidays they will find the same 
attention, cleanliness, and economy that has already so distin- 

guished him. | | 


Continental Education 


N THE BRUSSELS JEWISH ACADEMY. conducted | 


{by Mr. Lewis Jackson, assisted by efficient resident masters. 
As an English school its routine embraces all the branches of a 
collegiate and commercial education. For imparting the foreign 
languages, this establishment ranks foremost among the con- 
ti eatal Institutions, | 


_ Mrs. Jackson constantly superintends with a mother’s solicitude 
tie domestic comforts of the children, so as not to be surpassed 

This establishment being conducted on the family plan, there-is 
no separate table. No vacation, whick will be found of immense 
importance to parents and pupils. 

_For particulars apply at Messrs. Gabriel 
City, or at 102, Duke Street, Liverpool. 


0 

21? ING SAFES (non-conducting and Vapourising), 
ail the Improvements, under their 
$40-51-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
Lock and Door (without which no Safe is a saral 


,» 79, Fenchurch Street, 


The Strongest, Best, and Cheapest Safeguards extant. 


MILNERS' PHCENIK (212°) SAFE WORKS; LIVER- 
POOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. Show- 
rooms, 6 and 8, Lord-street, Liverpool, 


_ Moorgate-street, City. Circulars free by post. 


‘in which ‘the publications will appear, or whether they 


| History of the Hebrew Lan- 


MILNERS’ HOLDFAST AND FIRE-RESIST- |. 


Quadruple Patents of} 


London Depot, 47a, 


Editor cannot, however, bind himself as to the order 


will be original works, translations, or adaptations, it 
being obvious that, to answer the purpose, these points 
must be left to his discretion. : 


A. BENISCH. 


Hist of Subjects. 


istory of the Anglo-Jewish 
Charities. 
| Jewish Ethical Works. 

Selection of Sermons for 
every Sabbath and Festival. 
History of the Jewish Liturgy. | Introduction to the Bible. 
Reading Books for our Youth. | Jewish Antiquities. 


Jewish Ecclesiastical History. 
Jewish Biographical Dictionary. 
History of Jewish Literature. 


| H 


guage. 


ANGLO-JEWISH LIBRARY. | 


| to my sufferings, a 


established 3 


|tions selected from the excellent works with which} 
| continental Europe abounds. ‘These will, under his 


case may be, for the Jewish community. Every three] 


a’ change for the better was quickly produc 


-——the Platform, the Throne, the Parliame 

Colonies, the Metropolis, the Provinces, the’ 
the Churches, the Medley, the Bench, the War, the Editorial the 
Voice of the People, the Library, the Portfolio, the Drama. the 
Museum, the Poet, the Bookworm, the Farm, the Mausoleu 


the Budget of Wit, the Mart, and the Family. Lett a 
Saxon,” Defoe,” “ Ex M. P.,” &c., eekly. A 


copy sent to any address in the Kingdom on 
postage stam Annual Subscription One Guinea, half-year! 
10s. 6d., and quarterly 5s. 3d. Business letters and advertise. 
ments should be sent to the Office, 145, Fleet-street, London 
All other communications addressed to “ the Editors of the 


receipt of five 


THE MIRACULOUS REMEDY!!! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT, | 


TEN YEARS INTERMITTENT ATTACKS 0) 
ERYSIPELAS! EFFECTUALLY CURED. 
Copy o a Letter from Mrs. H. Trimmer, of Compton, : 
| near Winchester, dated 13th Sep., 1853. 


| po Professor Holloway, 


_ ‘Srr,—I suffered for a period of ten years, (until the last six 
months,) with the most dreadful intermittent attacks of Erysie 
pelas, which confined me to my bed during the’whole of the | 
summer months in each year. I consulted the most eminent - 
medical gentlemen in Winchester, but was from time to time 
doomed to be agp senor gh my hopes of obtaining any relief 
ufferi though I complied strictly with the directions 
my advisers gave me. At length I was persuaded to give your — 
Ointment and Pills a trial, by a female friend who had been 
cured of a bad leg by using them ; to my surprise and delight, 

bette | 64, and in.a very 
short time, they caused the Erysipelas totally to disappear, and 
my health was entirely resuscitated, which has remained good - 
I remain, gratefully yours, 


(Signed) HARRIET TRIMMER. 


ASTOUNDING CURE OF SCROFULA. 


that neighbourhood, ) was afflicted for three years with Scrotula 
on the left arm; there were four ulcers which discharged con- — 
tinuously, and reduced the poor low to a mere skeleton. He _ 
was for a longtime under the care of one medical gentleman, — 
and consult At. 
last he had recourse to Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, and by — | 
ersevering with these remedies, in the course of eight wecks, — 
is arm was completely well, and his health thoroughly re 


The truth of this statement can be verified by many of the 


Inhabitants of Emyvale, and particularly by Mr. Patrick 


McKenna, Druggist of that place. 


ASTONISHING CURE OF AN ULCERATED LEG! 
“AFTER THREE HOSPITALS FAILED!!! 


Copy of a Letter trom Mr. W. Hare, of ‘Exeter, dated 


A man named Witiiam Hatt, in the employ of Mr. C, 
Sclates, NurSeryman of this City, has desired me to maké known 
to you the benefit he has received trom using your Ointment and 
Pills. For three years this poor.man, sufiered ternbly witha 
severely ulcerated ley, and during this time he sought relief at 
Guy’s, Kine’s Cotiecr, and the Devon and Exeter. 
HospiraLs, and was finally told by a Surgeon, that amputation 
of his limb was necessary to save his life; however, instead of - 
taking the advice, he immemiately had recourse to your Ointment 
and Pills, and they have done’ him more good than all the other 
medicines 
pation, 


ut together, he being now able to follow his occu- 
rapidly gained heaith and strength. Re 
| I ren ain, Sir, yours faithfully, 


(Signed) WILLIAM HARE. 


| The Pills should be used conjoint'y with the Ointment 


most of the followins cases:— 


Bad Legs — ‘Corns (Soft) Scalds 
Bad Breasts ~ Cancers Sore Nipples 
Burns ~ Contracted and Stiff Sore-throats 
Bunions Joints | Skin-diseases 
| Bite of Mosche-. Elephantiasis Scurvy 
toes and Sand Fistulas _Sore-heads 
Fhies Gout. ‘lumours 
Coco-bay Glandular Swellings Ulcers 
Chiego-foot ‘Lumbago Wounds 
Chilblains Piles Yaws 
Chapped hands Rheumatism 


History of the Jews, from a Miscellaneous. Extracts from 
Jewish point of view. _ ancient Jewish Authors, as 

History of the Jews in England. — also Philosophical Extracts, 

Jewish Customs. | ‘Historical Extracts, etc. 


Terms of Subscription. 


1. Every one sending into the office his name and address, to 
- be considered a subscriber for one year. 


2, The quarterly subscriptions of 5s. to be paid on the delivery ot 


n case of discontinuance of subscription, a quarter’s notice to 


| be given. 


f 


Sold at the Establishments of Proressorn Hotioway, 244, 
Strand, (near Temple Bar,) London, and 80, Maiden Lane, 
New York, and by all respectable Druggists and Dealers 1 
Medicines throughout the civilized world, in Pots at Js. 14d.5 
Qs. 9d., 4s. 6d., LIs., 22s., and 33s. each. 


s There is a considerable saving by taking the larger Sizes. 
N.B.—Directions for the guidance of patients in every disoruer 
are athxed to each Pot. 


London: Printed and Published by the Proprietor, ABRAHAM 
Bentsen, Ph.Dr., at his Office, 7, Bevis Marks, St. Mary A%¢ 


Messrs, Partridge, Oakey, and Co., 34, Paternoster-row, 


London: Friday, Sep:ember 7, 1850. 


‘Many others, but derived no benefit whatever. At 


in the Parish of Allhallows, in the City of London.—AGesT> — 
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